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The Weekly Numbers of HUNT'S LONDON JOURNAL are re-issued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a Wreqger, and forwarded with the Magazines.— Advertisements, and Books, Prints, and Music for 


review, and all other Communications must be sent to the Office, 10. Bolt Court, 


ARVEST HOME in FRANCE; the Sack- 

ing of Mogador by the Moors ; the New Church at Rams- 

gate; a Scene at Bath; the Fire at New Cross Railway Station ; 

the Plymouth Regatta ; Portrait of Mazzini, the Victim of the 

Post ice ; the Fashions for September ; Partridge Shooting, and 

various other Engravings, will be found in the PICTORIAL 

TIMES of this Day, price Sixpence, with all the News of the 

Week; to be had of all Newsmen. Office, 135. Fleet Street, 
London. 


—_ 


leet Street, London. 


JOPULAR LECTURES ON PHYSI- 


OLOGY, by Mr. LEACH. These Lectures will be illustrated | 


by splendid Wax Models of the Venus de Medici; and a half 
ficure, displaying a fwtus in situ at the full period of nterogestation, 
the only model of the kind ever exhibited in England ; and also 
by numerous diagrams and preparations. The Lectures will be 
given on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings, at half-past 
Eiht o'clock. The Models will be exhibited daily, and general 


| information communicated at Ten in the Morning, and at One and 


OOD’'S MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER, | 


] Price 2s, 61., illustrated with Cuts in the “ Comie Annual” | 


yle, contains the continuation of ‘ Our Family,” a Novel of 


t 
| “romestic Interest by the Editor ; also “ Camberwell Fair towards | 


Midnight,” * Dalladd the Negress,”’ “ The Husk and the Grain,” | 


and an unpublished Sonnet by the late John Keats, a New Poem 
by R. Monckton Milnes, Esq., M. P., and other articles of di- 


versified Interest by T. Ilood, F. O, Ward, Andrew Winter, Dr. | 


Shelton Mackenzie, L1..D., Miss Lawrence, &c. 
London : Henry Renshaw, 356. Strand, and all Booksellers. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


YOOR RICHARD’S ALMANACK for 1845, | 


(the genuine Edition) enlarged and beautifully illustrated. 
Price One Penny. —Contents: Common Notes, Eclipses, Law 
Terms, University Terms, Moon's Changes, Sun's Rising and 
fetting, Weather, Savings’ Bank Tables, Wages Table, List of 
Stamps, Window Tax, Borough Regulations, Intempcrance, Se- 
leet Sentences, Horrors of War, Chinese Punishment, Death Scenes, 
Quarters of Life, Thickness of the Earth, Native Genius, Heroism, 
Penalties under the Stamp Act, Gardening, Agriculture, Hints to 
Gardeners &c., High Water Table, Varieties, and Three ILundred 
and Sixty Heirs at Law Wanted. 


POOR RICHARD'S ALMANACK,—the | 


same as the above, with the addition ofall the Fairs in England and 


Wales, a great varicty of Agricultural and Domestic Receipts, &c. | 


— Price Twopence. 


Dedicated to the Ladies. 
THE VICTORIA MINIATURE ALMA. 


NACK, the smallest and cheapest ever published, with Engravings, 
and Sixteen additional Pages : price 3d., roan tuck 6/.—Contents ; 
Calendars, Remarkable Events, Sun's Rising and Setting, Moon's 
Changes, Royal Family, Holidays at the Banks, London Bankers, 
Distance Tables, Stamps, Eclipses, Common Notes, Law Terms 
Poetry, Tales, Varieties, Blank Pages fur Memorandums, &c. &c.’ 


POOR RICHARD’S FARMER'S and 


COMMERCIAL POCKET BOOK, foolscap 8vo., zilt edges, tuck, 
&e., ls.6¢. only, contains an Almanack,a great variety of useful Ta- 
bles, a List of all the Fairs in England and Wales, valuable Recipes 
a vast Fund of Amusement and Instruction, asplendid Engrayee 
Frontispiece, and numercus Engravings, together with Forty-cight 
Pages, neatly printed and arranged upon the most serviceable plan 
for Memorandums and Engagements ; the whole forming the com- 

erg the cheapest, and the most useful Pocket-Book ever pub- 

ed. 


LIST OF FAIRS for all the towns in England 
aa Wales. Agricultural and Domestic Recipes, xc. — Price One 
enny. 


THE MERCHANT Sand TRADESMAN’S 


DAILY REMEMBRANCER, foolscap folio, price 2s. strongly 
bound and containing ruled pages for Daily Appointments 
throughout the Year, Bills to advise, Bills of Exchange due, Letters, 
&ec.; suitable for a Counting-house desk. 

Sample Dozens may now be had of the Wholesale Agcnts.— A 
liberal allowance to the Trade. 

London : W. Strange, 21. Paternoster Row, London ; D. O'Brien, 
Dublin; Tait, Menzies, Edinburgh; Heywood, Manchester ; 
Allen, Nottingham ; Allen, Leicester ; and all Booksellers. 


CEAN TILOUGHTS. Homeward-bound 
from India. By a young Officer in the E. I. Service. London: 
Hatchard’s, Piccadilly ; Nisbet's, Berners Street; and Nattali, Bed- 
ford Street, Covent Garden. 


TO 


Ready, price Sixpence each, 


Peon PICTORIAL GUIDE 
tive 


of the various Amusements to be found within the Town, and 

the pleasant Excursions to be made in the immediate neizhbour- 
hood ; with 24 Engravings. 
Also, the PICT‘ RIAL GUIDE TOCOBHAM ; its Church and 


College ; the Hall Picture Gallery, and Park. Many Engravings. | 


pamens 8. Oran and Co. ; and all Booksellers in Gravesend and 

Also, THE PICTORIAL GUIDE TO GREENWICII: the 
Hospital, Chapel, and Naval Gallery ; the Park and Blackheath. 
18 Engravings, 


\ RITING, Book-keeping, &e.— Persons of 
any , however fet oe WaEDEO, may, in Eight 
s,acquire permanently an elegant and flowing style of Pen- 
manship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
nce. rithmetic on a method requiring only one-third the 

time and mental labour usually requisite. Book-keeping as prac- 
tised in the Government pal , and merchants’ offices, 

r.§ ’ 


ie, 


Short- | 
hand,&c. Apply to Mr. at the Instit ‘ pct, | 
Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin's Lan rey emee 


| Variety. 


Ladies only admitted on Saturdays, or by 


Five in the afternoon, ' 
Admittance, 


appointments, attended by a Leg female. 
One Shilling. 10. Rathbone Place, Oxford Street. 


7 , yer _ 
HE HONORARY COMMITTEE of the 

_ HEPTAPRAMION PRIZE DISTRIBUTION, taking 
into consideration Mrs. Parkes's peculiar case, and the short time 
allowed her by Parliament for the disposal of her large collection 
of Works of Art, are most anxious to obtain for her all the co- 
operation and support in their power, and with that view earnestly 
solicit the countenance and aid of every friend of the arts to join 
them, without delay, in the furtherance and accomplishment of an 
object so‘desirable, and in every way so interesting. Any gentleman 
who may wish to receive Tickets for disposal, will have the kind- 
ness to communicate the same to Edward Page, Esq., Secretary to 

he Llonorary Committee, 22. Golden Square. — Aug. 23, 144, 

By Authority of Parliament. — Mrs. PARKES'’S GREAT 
DRAWLNG for the BOW YER COLLECTION of PAINTINGS, 
Engravings, and Illustrated Works, value 42,000 Guineas, divided 
into 2,100 parts, for 14,000 Subscribers. Every Seventh securing a 
Prize. Price of each Ticket, One Guinea, the subscriber receiving 
a Print of the value of his subscription in addition to his chance 
for the Prizes, which will positively be drawn for on September 30. 


1814, 
List of Prizes. 

201 of 190 Guineas - making 20,100 Guineas. 
lof 79 Guineas 700 Guineas. lof 350} Guineas 3595 Guincas. 
1 500 500 1m ” 5200 
2 169 300 8 
1 149 140 6 
1 350 3590 3 
3 70 210 107 
» 3» 270 116 i 
i 60 “ 15%) various sums 9419} 

Gross Amount of Prizes, 42,000/, 
Ticketa with Enzravings may be had of Mrs. Parkes, at the 


Bowyer Gallery, 22. Golden Square, where the Prizes are exhibited | 


Gratis. 


AUTHORIZED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


MHOMAS BOYS’ FINE ART 
BUTION. . 
tember next, being the last Distribution allowed by Act of Parlia- 
ment, As the drawing must and will positively take place on the 
day fixed, Mr. Boys requests that all his Friends anc 
will lose no time in availing themselves of this last and only op- 
portunity they can have of obtaining Tickets and Engravings 
with the great advantages afforded by this Distribution. 
List of Prizes: 
2 of 590 Guineas ~ inaking 1000 Guineas. 
3 of 100 Guineas 300 Guineas. 9 of 16 Guineas 144 Guineas. 
3 50 150 18 19 
6 40 240 23 9 207 
9 25 225 29 7 203 
10 24 240 25 5 125 
4 20 sO) 136 4 O44 
13 i8 2 48 3 l44 
There should be no delay, as the number of Tickets he has re- 
maining is limited. — Tickets, Prospectuses, and the Engravings 
may be had at No. 1). Golden Square, and 221. Regent Street. 


THE BANQUETING HALL, 
OSHERVILLE 


END. Gala Nighis. Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday, 
throughout the Scason. The accommodation at this delightful 
and popular place of recreation 's of the most varied and extensive 
character, the Banqueting Hall alone being capable of seating 1000 
Persons. The Refreshments are entirely supplied by Mr. Little - 
john of King William Street, London. A cold Collation at la. 
per head, always on the Table. An Ordinary every Day at 2 
o'clock ; charge 2s. per heard. 
Soup, Fish, White Bait, Poultry, &e. Tea and Coffee from ts. per 
head. On Gala Nights, the Supper Tables are opened at 9 o'clock. 
The Wincs and Spirits have been selected with the most careful 
attention, and will be found of the choicest qualities. Confection- 


| 
| 


DISTRI. | 


The Prizes will be drawn for on the 30th Sep- | 


the Public | 


| Ditto with Watson's Albata 


GARDENS, GRAVES. | 


Dinners for Private Partics with | 


ery, Ginger Beer, Soda Water, Lemonade, &c., supplied throughout | 
| the Grounds, 
GRAVESEND AND ITS RURAL VICINITY : deserip- | 


LONDON TO WOOLWICTI FOR 6d. 
j ATERMAN STEAMERS.—These fast and 


favourite Steamers, the pride of the River, for Greenwich 
and Woolwich, calling at Thames Tunnel, Limehouse, Blackwall, 
and Chariton, now leave the following Piers every 20 Minutes :— 
Westminster Bridge (Middiceex side), Adelphi (bottom of George 
Street), ‘Temple Bar (bottom of Essex Street, Strand), Blackfriars 
Bridge, Southwark Bridge, and the City Pier (Fishmongers’ Hall 
Wharf), Upper Thames Street. Also for Southwark Bridge, Black- 
friars Bridge, Temple Bar, Aah, and Westminster Bridge, from 
City Pier every 20 Minutes.—N.B. By the Waterman fast and 
favourite Boats, Nos. 1. to 12. 


JAMES SCHILLING, TOBACCO AND 
e SNUFF MANUFACTURER, and Importer of Havannah 
Cigars, No. 136. Fenchurch Street, corner of Cullum Street. Post 
Office. Meerschaum, German, and other Fancy Pipes, &c,, in great 
Whuotcsale and retail, 


> - 
a. 


“™ 


{Henny James Iivnt, 10, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 


OMPOSITION for WRITING with STEEL 

J) PENS. — STEPHENS'S WRITING FLUIDS comprise 
the most splendid and durable colours, and the most indelible 
compesitions, which art can produee ; they consist of 

A Blue Fluid, changing into an intense black colour. 

Patent Unchangeable Blue Fluids, remaining a deep blue colour. 
Two sorts are prepared, a Light and Dark Blue. . 

A Superior Black Ink. of the common character, but more fluid. 

A Superior Carmine Red, for contrast writing. 

A Liquid Rouge Carmine, for artists and contrast writing, in 
glass bottles. 

A Carbonaceous Record Ink, which writes instantly black. and 
being proot against any chemical agent, is most valuable in the 
prevention of frauds. 

A Liquid, Mechanical, and Architectural Drawing Ink. superior 
to Indian Ink. 

Marking Inks for linen ; Select Steel Pens; Inkholders. 

Prepared by Heray Sreeuens, the Inventor, No. 51. Stamford 
Street, Blackfriars Road, London, and sold by Stationers and 
Booksellers, in bottles, at 3d., 6d., 1#., and 3s. each. : 

Caution. — The Unchangeable Bluc Fluids are patent articles ; 
the public are therefore cautioned against imitations, which are 
infringements ; to sell or use which is illegal. 

Also, purchasers should see that they are not served with the 
Blue Black instead of the Unchangeable Blue, as these articles 
are often confounded. 

N. B. — Black Ink, and imitations of the above articles. are con- 
stantly being announeed as new discoveries, but, on examination, 
they will be found to have some new name only. 


VATENT PARAGON CAMPHINE 
LAMPS.—The perfection of these Lamps over the Vesta 
has been happily attained by the invention of twoperaltes flat rings 
— a larger and a smaller forming a cone round the margin of the 
wick, which cause a rapid reverberation of air against the flame— 
thus condensing every particle of volatilived vapour, it is free from 
smoke or smell having perfect combustion, and iu full setion, 
emits a licht equal to sixteen wax candles, _._C. Watson's Ware- 
houses, 4] and 42, Barbican, and 16. Norton Folgate, will contain, 
throughout the season, all the most clegant recherché and new 
vatterns, comprising Ormeolu, China, Glass, and Opal. Qld OiI 
ainps fitted with the Paragon Heads for 2is. And the Paragon 
Apparatus applied to the Vesta for é¢. The Spirit analysed end 
recommended by Dr. Ure, is delivered in serew cans by C. Watson's 
carts, at 4s. per gallon. —41 and 42. Barbican, and 16. Norton 
olgate. 


, ’ + 
MEA TRAYS, TEA URNS, KNIVES and 
FORKS, DISIL COVERS, &c., at C. WATSON’S, 4} and 42. 
Barbican, and 16. Norton Folgate. — Esteblished half a century..— 
A sct of three Paper Tea Trays, including the largest sizermade, 
35s. 3 Very ng ornamented all over, 50s. a set of three, and up 
to 14/. ; Japan ‘Tea Trays, 7s. 6d. a set, and upwards; a five-quart 
London-made Bronze Tea Urn, 3és., with the newest patterns up 
to five guineas; a set of six patent-raised London-made Dish 
Covers, le. 6. ; best imperial raised, 34s. 6d. set of six. ; elecant 
silver shape, 52s. 6d. set of six. 
Ivory Tabic Knives, 11s. per doz. ; Desserts, 9s. ; Carvers, 2s. 6d. 
per pair. 
: Table. | Dessert. | Carvers. 
3j-inch handsome Balance- 
handle . . = «| 18s. doz. | Ms. doz. 
4-inch Balance-handle, largest | 
and best made . 


Ga. 6d. pr. 


20s. doz. lés. doz. | 7s. Gl. pr. 


Plate Handles,equal to Silver} 22*.6d.dz.| las. doz. | Ss. 6d. pr. 
Forks half the price of the above. 

C. WATSON’S handsomely Illustrated Catelogue and Price 
Current sree ublished, and families who revard economy and 
elegance, should possess themselves of this useful book, which may 
be had enaris, and post-free from the above address. -Sole In- 
venser < the celebrated Albata Plate, which is so rapia!y super- 
seding Silver. 


“TELESCOPES FOR TOURISTS. 
IRST-RATE OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


at the following reduced Prices, by ALFRED F. EDEN 

(late with Andrew Pritchard), No. 4. Fish Street Hill, 

‘Telescopes to see one Mile, as from Gravesend tv Tilbury Fert, 
10s. ; five Miles,as London from Greenwich Park, 1/. le. ; twenty 
Miles, as Calais from Dover Castle, 3/.; en Achromatie Micro- 
scope, with the latest improvements (magnifying power 500 Lines}, 
250,000 superficial), in handsome case, complete, 7/. 14e., vevally 
charged i2/. ; a complete set of Daguerreotype Apparatuz, by which 
eny person can take Portraits or Views of Scenery, ur copy Pie- 
tures, in three minutes, in mahogany case, complete, with twelve 
silvered Plates, 7/. 7s. + larger rized instruments, 10/. I0*. ; Spee 
tacles, best Blue Steel ond Pebbles, 1/. 4s. ; ditto, best Glass, ids, 
“ Letters, enclosing a Post-office order, will have prompt atten- 
ion. : 
Any person can be suited with Spectacles return of Post, by 
eon u plese of the old glass, or by sta’ at what distance 
rom the eyes they can a newspaper. 

The Trade supplied. 


CUUBB'S LOCKS, rine ie IF SAFES, AND CASH 


BOXES. 
\HUBB’S NEW PATENT DETECTOR 
J LOCKS give perfect eceurity from false Keys and Picklecks, 
and also immediate notice of any attempt to open them. They 
are made of every size, and for all purposes to which Locks are 
applied, and are strong, secure, simple, and durable, 
hubb’s Patent Fire-proof Strong Mooms, Safes, Chests, and 
Boxes, form a complete security for Money, Deeds, Piate, Books, 
&e., from Fire ant Thieves. 
Cash Boxes, Despatch Boxes, end Japan Boxes of all dimensions 
on sale, or made to order, all fitted with the Deteetor Locks. 
C. Chubb and Son, 57, 8t. Paul's Church Yard, Loudon. 
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A TALE OF NORMANDY. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


CHAPTER IX,-— THE MARRIAGE, 


« T passep a fearful night, a night of bitter sighs and tears. You men do 
not know, nor can you ever know, the sufferings of a girl brought up under 
her mother’s eye, whose heart, as pure as a mirror,‘has never yet been sullied 
by a breath, whose lips have never given utterance to a word of love, on 
suddenly finding herself, like a poor defenceless bird, caught and entangled 
in a will stronger than her power of resistance —feeling a hand dragging her 
on in spite of herself, and hearing a voice saying to her, you love me, before 
ever she has said, even to herself, J love / 

“ Oh, I do assure you, I know not how it was that I did not lose my 
senses that dreadful night. I felt as if I were already lost, and incessantly 
repeated to myself, love him! I love him! with such terror, that at this very 
moment I am not sure that I was not the prey of a feeling exactly the op- 
posite to love. But at that time, I supposed that the emotions I had ex- 
perienced were proofs of this passion, since the count, on whom none of 
them had been lost, had thus construed them. They were the first sensations 
of the kind I had ever known. I had supposed that hatred or fear could be 
inspired by those only who had harmed us, and as the count had never 
harmed me, it was impossible, I thought, that I could hate or fear him; 
and, if my sentiments toward him were neither those of hatred nor fear, they 
must of course, I concluded, be those of love. 

“ The next morning, as we were sitting down to breakfast, two cards were 
delivered to my mother from Count Horace de Beureval. He had sent to 
inquire after my health, hoping that my indisposition of the preceding even- 
ing had been followed by no ill consequences. Although it was rather 
early to make these inquiries, the proceeding appeared to my mother to be 
merely a mark of common politeness: the count had been singing with me 
at the time of the accident, and this circumstance excused his early message. 
My mother had not, until now, observed how fatigued and unwell I seemed 
to be. She felt at first some uneasiness, but I assured her I was not ill, 
saying that I was certain the fresh air and quiet of the country would quite 
restore me, if she would consent to go thither. My will was always my 
mother’s ; so she ordered the horses to be put to, and about two o’clock we 
found ourselves on the road. 

“ T now fled from Paris with the same eager precipitation 
four days before, I had fled from the country; for, on seeing the count’s 
ecards, my first thought had been, that as soon as visiting hours arrived, he 
would present himself in person. Now I was anxious to avoid him: I 
never wished to see him again: for, after the idea which he had taken up 
about me — after the words he had written on that slip of paper, it seemed 
to me that I should die with shame if I ever again found myself in his pre- 
sence. These thoughts made my colour come and go so often, that my 
mother, thinking the carriage was too close for me, ordered the coachman 
to stop and let the footman put down the top of the caleche. The season 
was the latter part of September, the sweetest time of the whole year; and 
the leaves of some of the trees in the woods had begun to redden. There is 
a touch of spring about the autumn season, and the latest odours of the 
year are something like its earliest emanations: the air, the aspect of nature, 
and those forest noises, which all mingle into one, so prolonged, melancholy, 
and indefinable, had begun to divert my mind, when, all of a sudden, at one 
of the turns of the road, 1 perceived before us a horseman. Although he 
was at a considerable distance from us, I caught hold of my mother’s arm, 
and was on the point of begging her to return to Paris, for I had recognised 
the count. I checked myself, however; for what pretext had I for this 
sudden change of inclination? It would seem to my mother nothing but 
unreasonable caprice, and I therefore summoned up all my courage to meet 
the trial. 

“ The horseman was riding at a moderate pace, and we soon joined him, 
It proved, as I thought, to be the count. 

“ No sooner did he recognise us, than he came up to the carriage, and 
excused himself for having sent so early that morning to enquire after my 
health ; but intending, he said, to leave town in the course of the day for 
Madame de Lucienne’s country seat, where he was to pass a few days, he 
had been unwilling to go, without first relieving his mind of its solicitude on 
my account; and, had the hour been admissible, would have presented him- 
self in person. 
him, saying that we were also returning to the country, for the remainder of 
the season. ‘ Allow me,’ then, replied the count, ‘to be your escort as far 
as the chateau.' My mother smiled and bowed; the thing was natural 
enough; our country house being three miles nearer than M. de Lucienne’s, 
and the same road leading to both. 


with which, 
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I stammered forth a few words, and my mother thanked | 





“Thad remained motionless on the spot, with my fingers closed over 
the note, which I durst not drop, but was resolved not to read. My mother 
called me, and I followed her into the house. What was I to do with the 
note? There was no fire to throw it into, and if I were to tear it up, the 
pieces would be seen; so I hid it under my belt. 

“ T know no suffering equal to what I underwent until the moment when 
I entered my chamber. ‘The note seemed to burn me; it seemed as if by 
some supernatural power, each line of it was made legible to my heart to 
which it lay so near, and the paper endued with a sort of magnetic virtue. 
At the moment of receiving it, I would certainly have torn or burned it, if 
I could have done so, without any hesitation; but by the time I retired to 
my room, I no{longer had the courage to do either. I therefore sent away 
my maid, telling her that I would undress myself; then sat down on my 
bed, and so remained an hour perfectly motionless, with my eyes fixed on 
one spot, and the note crumpled in my closed hand. At length I opened 
it, and read : 

“* You love me, Pauline, for you avoid me. Last night, you left the 
ball, because I was there ; to-day you leave the city, because I am there. 
But it is in vain. There are destinies, which indeed may never meet, but 
once having met, are never more to separate, 

“*T am not like other men: at the age of pleasure, recklessness, and en- 
joyment, 7 have suffered, reflected, and sighed. Iam twenty-eight years 
old, and you are the first woman I have ever loved —for I do love you, 
Pauline. 

“ * Thanks to you, and if God crush not this last hope of my heart, I will 
forget my past life, and look forward to the future. The past is all, for 
which God has no power, and love no consolation. The future is God’s, the 
present ours, but the past belongs to naught. Could God, who can do all 
things, give oblivion to the past, there would be no such things in the 
world as blasphemy, materialism, or atheism. 

“« All is now said, Pauline ; for what can J tell you that you do not al- 
ready know — what have I to say that you have not guessed? We are both 
young, both rich, both free. I may be yours, and you mine. Say but the 
word, I will speak to your mother, and we shall be united. If my conduct 
be, like my mind, out of the ordinary course, forgive my peculiarities and take 
me as I am: you shall make me better. 

“ « But if, contrary to my hopes, Pauline, you be induced by some motive 
unknown to me, but which may nevertheless exist, to continue to fly me as you 
have hitherto done, be assured that your efforts will all be vain. Everywhere 
will I follow you, as I have already followed you: I am bound by no tie to 
one place more than to another: everything, on the contrary, draws me to 
the spot where you may be; and to meet you, or to follow you, shall hence- 
forth be my sole object. I have wasted many years, and risked both soul 
and body a hundred times, to arrive at a result which did not promise me 
the same happiness. 

“¢ Adieu, Pauline! I threaten not, I but implore. 
loved by you. Take pity on us both.’ 

“ It would be utterly impossible for me to express what passed within me, 
on the perusal of this strange epistle. I felt as if under the dominion of 
one of those terrifying dreams, in which we imagine ourselves threatened 
with danger and attempt to fly, but our feet cling to the earth; we try to 
scream, but breath fails us, and we can utter no sound ; till, sleep at length 
put to flight by excessive alarm, we wake with the heart beating, and large 
drops of perspiration standing on the brow. 

“ But, alas! there was no waking from this: this was no dream, but 
stern reality, which seized me with its iron grasp, and dragged me on. Yet, 
after all, what had happened to me? A man had crossed my path, and 
that was all; and with that man, searcely had I exchanged a look, or a 
word. What right then had he thus to link my destiny to his, and to 
speak to me almost in the tone of a master, when I had never accorded to 
him the rights even of a friend? It was in my own power no longer to see 
him, or to speak te him, or even to know him. Oh! no — there was nothing 
in my power — I was weak — I was a woman —and I loved. 

“ But again, did I know anything about this? Was the sentiment which 
I experienced that of love? Does love enter the heart preceded by such 
terror? Young and ignorant as I was, did I know what love meant? That 
fatal letter — why did not I burn it without reading? And had I not by 
receiving it, given the count reason to believe that I loved him? Yet what 
could I have done? I could not have borne an exposure before the servants 
and footmen. But, thought I, I might have shown it to my mother, and 
confessed everything. Lut what had I| to confess? Nothing but childish 
fears. And then, what would my mother have thought on reading such a 
letter? She must have supposed that I had, in some way, eneouraged the 


I love you, and am 


| count, by word, look, or gesture ; for otherwise, how should he dare to tell 


“ The count galloped along by the side of the carriage, during the re- | 


Our rapid pace, and the difficulty of keeping up a con- 
When we arrived at the 


maining five miles. 
versation, prevented our exchanging many words. 


chateau, the count jumped off his horse, helped my mother out of the | 


carriage, and offered me his hand, in my turn. | could not, of course, refuse, 
and gave him mine trembling. 
simply as he would have taken that of any one else; but I felt him slip a 
billet into it. 
turned to my mother, and saluted her; he then remounted his horse, re- 
sisting all her entreaties to stay a moment and rest himself, and taking the 


He took it without eagerness or formality, | 


me that I loved him? No, I durst not tell my mother, 

“ In the first place then, thought I, this letter must be destroyed, I held 
it tothe candle ; it caught, and like all things that have onee been, but are no 
more, a little heap of ashes was soon all that remained of it. I then um 
dressed myself very quickly, hurried inte bed, and instantly put out my 
light, as if to steal away, and hide myself in the shadows of night. Ah, how 


| did I close my eyes, in spite of the darkness, and press my hands over them; 


Before I could say a word or make a motion, the count had | 


road to Lucienne, where, he said, they were expecting him, ina few moments | 


he disappeared. 
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and how plainly, even through this double veil, did I again see everything ! 
That fatal letter was written on the walls of my chamber. I had read it 
but once, yet so deeply was it graven on my memory, that each separate 
line, aan by an invisible hand, seemed to appear as the preceding one 
faded away, and I read this letter thus, again and again, ten times —nay 
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twenty times — all night long. Oh, I assure you there could have been but 
a slight barrier, a thin veil indeed, between this state of mind and madness 
itself. 
“ At length, about daybreak, overcome with weariness, I fell asleep. 
When I awoke, it was late, and my waiting-woman informed me that Ma- | 
dame de Lucienne and her daughter were at the chateau. A sudden thought 
struck me — J would tell everything to Madame de Lucienne: she had 
ever been invariably kind to me; it was at her house that I had first met 
Count Horace; Count Horace was the friend of her son; and, in short, she 
was the most suitable depositary for my secret — she must have been sent by 


















































opened, and Madame de Lucienne herself appeared. 
in her mission, I sat up in bed and held out my arms to her. 
| and took her seat at the bed-side, and I covered my face with my hands. 

“* Come, my dear child,’ said she, after a moment's silence, taking my 

hands down, ‘ let me see what is the matter?’ 
“* Oh!’ said I,‘ I am so unhappy !' 

iT) “* The sorrows of your age, my child, are like storms in the spring — 

9 they soon pass off and leave the sky clearer than before.’ 

it “« Ah!' said I, ‘ if you only knew — 

: «“+* I do know,’ said Madame de Lucienne. 

«“* Who told you?’ cried I. 

“* He did.’ 

“ * He told you that I loved him.’ 

“* He told me that he hoped so at least; is he mistaken ?’ 

“J really do not know —I know nothing of love, but the name — and 
how can you expect that I should sce into my heart, and analyse its feelings 
in the midst of all this agitation?’ 

“ * Come, come,’ said Madame de Lucienne; ‘* Horace, I see, reads your 
heart better than you do,’ — I began to weep.—‘ Now,’ continued my friend, 
‘it seems to me there is no great cause for tears in this matter — let us 

He view the thing reasonably. Count Horace is young, handsome, and rich — 

there is, already, more than enough to justify and excuse the sentiment, with 





































































































eighteen, and it would be, in every respect, a suitable union.’ 

“ «Ob! madam’— I began, but hesitated. 

“* Well,’ said my companion, ‘don't let's talk any more about this — I 
have found out all I wanted to know — I am going down now to Madame 
de Meulier, and I'll send Lucy to you.’ 

« * But say not a word about this to any one, will you?’ said I. 

“ * Make yourself easy, my dear child,’ said she, ‘ I know what remains 
for me to do. Come, now, dry these bright eyes, and give me a kiss.’ 

“ I once more threw myself on her neck ; she presently left me, and, about 
five minutes afterward, Lucy entered my room; I dressed myself, and we 
went down, 

“ I found my mother serious, but her manner toward me was more tender 
even than usual. Several times during breakfast, I saw her look at me with 
a an expression of anxious solicitude, and each time I felt the blood tingle in 

| | mycheeks, At four o'clock, Madame de Lucienne and her daughter left us; 
my mother behaved to me just as usual, and not a word was said of the oc- 
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casion of Madame de Lucienne’s visit. But in the evening, when I went to 
| kiss my mother as usual before I retired to my chamber, as I pressed my 
| lips to her cheek, I perceived that it was wet with tears, I knelt down at 
| her side, and hid my face in her bosom! she guessed the feeling which dic- 
| tated the action, and putting her arms around me, pressed me to her bosom, 
| saying, * May you be happy, my daughter, that is all I ask of God.’ 

“ The next day but one, Madame de Lucienne asked my mother’s consent 
in form, and, in six weeks afterwards, I married Count Horace de Beureval. 


——~.__—_ 


THE LOG CABIN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THREE EXPERIMENTS OF LIVING,” 
PERIOD THE SECOND. 


Benotn me now fairly embarked on my new adventure ! The pale, delicate, 
effeminate boy was becoming enterprising and confident in his own en- 
deavours. It was no slight thing to quit every being I knew, and enter 
upon a world of strangers. I expected to encounter privations and hard- 
ships, but I felt a strength of purpose which sustained me. It was not 
merely to make money or earn a living which stimulated my onward soul, it 
was a conviction that 1 was going to a region where I might be useful. 

I found it necessary to make a short stay in Boston, that I might see the 
kind friend who had suggested to my mind this decisive step; for such I 
considered it. I might meet with disappointment — I might even exhaust 
| my little capital without advantage; but I was going among men, not wild 
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| deavours would make their way amongst them. 


plan, I have not 


my keeping acquisitions into use. 
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| schoolmaster, 


about fifty dollars, 


Heaven itself. As these thoughts were passing through my mind, the door | 
I now really believed | 
She came | 


which he has inspired you — Count Horace is independent, you are just | 


animals; I had confidence in them ; I considered them as beings made in the 


ae of God, endowed with reason and feeling; and, however perverted 
or debased they might be, still honest, benevolent, and kind-hearted en- 


My friend indicated the part of Illinois which he considered most favour- 
able for a settlement, pointed out the two best routes, and such articles as he 
thought necessary for my comfort, The outlay was small. 1 communicated a 
yet expressed to you, of becoming a teacher, and first putting 


; He greatly encouraged me, and 
told me he heartily hoped I might be able to supersede some of the ignorant 


pretenders to that employment. Now I blessed the memory of my dear 
grandmother, who had always held up to me the idea of one day becoming a 
I had taken the precaution to secure a recommendation from 
Mr. Wood, stating my competence to teach in the branches of English 
education, My friend told me, to go there comfortably, would cost me 
This was an expense not to be thought of. It was in 
some measure fortunate for me, that I had no responsibilities to observe 
towards respectable relations. With my hat in my hand, I might travel over 
the world in the way I liked best. 
| The regular way was to go to New York, then to Philadelphia, from there 
to Harrisburg by rail-road; take the canal to Pittsburg, then the steam- 
boat to St. Louis, another steam-boat to Meredosia, the rail-road then to 
Jacksonville, and from thence a private conveyance about fifteen miles to 
| Indian Creek, and so on till I reached Cassius, my place of residence. This 
| was the route the president of the United States would have taken, and ill 
suited my humble views. 
The other was to go by the canal-boat from Albany to Buffalo, then 
embaik on Lake Erie to Lake St. Clair, through Lakes Huron and Mi- 
| ehigan to Chicago, thence go by stage-route to Peru about one hundred miles, 
| then take a steam-boat to Peoria, again to Springfield sixty miles, then a 
| private conveyance twenty miles to the place indicated. 

I fixed at once upon this method of getting there ; it afforded me many 
facilities of economy, the other few. 

At Boston I took my passage in the low-priced cars, and on the same plan 
a berth in the steerage of the steam-boat. There was no hardship in this. 
My fellow-travellers were generally silent, and I found it far pleasanter than 
the association I had been compelled to endure with fellow-boarders of my 
own age in my native town, 
| In the morning when we arrived at Hurl-gate, as I stood on the deck 
watching our course through it— my mind much absorbed in the perils of 
the passage and the beauties of the prospect — suddenly I received a slap 
on the shoulder. I turned, and beheld, to my astonishment, Leonard Howe. 

He had left my native town soon after our conversation. 

Almost every one knows what it is suddenly to meet a familiar face among 
| strangers, I shook hands most cordially, but could not forbear expressing 
my astonishment at seeing him. 

“ You might have conjectured.” said he, “ that I should not remain where 
I was. It did not suit my taste; I was not made to mix with low society, 
or spend my life in a trading store. Do I look like it?” 

This appeal involuntarily attracted my attention to his exterior. He was 
handsome ; but even I, without any knowledge of polite society, could per- 
ceive that there was a, bold defying expression which was repulsive to the 
| retired, and must have been even more so to the really refined and well 
educated ; not that I believed all people in high life were really refined and 
well educated ; but they all probably have something of the exterior. What 
| astonished me, however, in Leonard Howe, was his entire change of dress in 
the few weeks which had elapsed from my seeing him. It was expensive 
and showy, in the very extreme of fashion, and looked as if it were bought 
out of a furnishing warehouse, rather than ordered or made for him, Then his 
hands — you will smile, but my early habits of sewing with my grandmother 
had always taught me to keep my hands and nails in nice order. I always 
| found time for this — it was work that I carried about me. When Leonard 

drew off his new gloves, there was the distinctive mark of slovenliness. No: 
| I am sure he never could have passed for a gentleman, 

My survey seemed to gratify him. ‘ You see,” said he, “ times are 
changed with me.” 

«“ Yes,” I replied ; “ and I confess I am astonished —I cannot account 
for it.” 

“J will help your wits. In the first, what I told you about wanting 
your poor hundred, &e., was partly humbug. I would have taken it and 
paid you the interest I offered, but it was for your own sake: I was well 
supplied with cash.” 

“ This is a greater surprise to me than any thing else; you appeared to 
have no other resources than we had,” ; 

“ They laid here, my boy,” said he, tapping his handsome forehead with 
his fore-finger. “ Grandmama had never taught you how to turn your 
faculties to account.” : 

“ Perhaps not,” said I, somewhat indignantly; “ but one thing she did 
teach me, that ‘ honesty is the best policy.’ ” . 

He‘ looked sharply at me. “ None of your Bible sayings for me,” said he. 
“ Henry Green, I have a friendship for you—and let us understand one 
another. I am agent for a company in a lucrative business. I am to have 
a handsome salary, travel about the country, and serve my employers. 
| Now, instead of depending upon your poor hundred and the labour of your 
hands, I can get you such a berth as mine, and turn your hundred into 
thousands. The truth is, my boy, say the word and your fortune is made,” 

“Tam very ignorant,” said I, “ of the ways of the world, but not so 
simple as to believe that any body will employ me without adequate ser- 
vices. I have not fixed upon my present plan of going to Illinois as a matter 
of choice, but rather as the only way in which I could hope to be really 
useful, and obtain a living. I am fully aware that I go toa new country, 
and many hardships. I would gladly exchange my plan for a real good 
opening by which I may gradually rise in the world.” 

“ Gradually rise!” said he; “ you will rise at once. 
worth a poor hundred dollars.” 

“ That is my capital,” said I meekly; “I have something more than 
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To-day you are 
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that; enough, as I shall manage, to pay the expences of my journey, and a 











few weeks’ board till I can look about.” 

I saw he with difficulty suppressed a laugh. | 

I passed it by, and continued: “ If you can offer me anything better, I 
shall gladly embrace it; but you must fully explain to me what the 
business is in which I must engage.” 

“ This is not the place,” said he; “ but when we arrive, I will make it all | 
known to you. You are the very one, if you enter heart and soul into the 
plan, that the company want, You write an excellent hand; pray, have | 
you any of those beautiful pieces flourished round with red ink, that you 
used to execute at school ?” 

What person is invulnerable to flattery ? 
my chirography. “I have,” said I, complacently, “a roll of them in my | 
trunk. I thought they might be useful, as I wished to get a school,” 

“ Have you the ‘Ode to Spring?’” said he, “ beginning, ‘ Come, gentle | 
Ellen,’” 

“ Yes,” said I; “ that is my very best writing.” 

“ You must let me have it to exhibit to the concern, that they may sce I 
have not selected a bungler in the art of penmanship.” 

This conversation had passed as we stood leaning over the side of the 
vessel, The sun had just risen, and nothing could exceed the beauty of the 
prospect. How many enter New York on a bright spring morning through 
Hurl-gate without experiencing the delight I felt ! 

Long Island, with its beautiful villas, stretched on one side, so quiet, so 
green, so peaceful. ‘These at least, thought I, must be the abodes of good 
and happy men—'perhaps poets, perhaps painters; and, no doubt, there are 
respectable schoolmasters amongst them. I thought of my ‘“ Ode to 
Spring,” and felt sure it was a good specimen of the art of penmanship. 

I left this side of the vessel and walked to the other; Leonard still con- 
tinued by me; he could not disengage his mind from his plans, and 
annoyed me by continually reverting to them: for my part, I was wholly 
occupied with the wonders I saw. Here then was New York, of which I 
had heard and read so much, It lay before me with its countless spires, its 
shipping, its prisons, its almshouses, its hospitals, its public gardens, its 
theatres, and its hosts of living and moving human creatures. How much 
of good —how much of evil, dwells in this place, thought I; but God is 
over all! 

We were now approaching the wharf, and could distinctly see the crowd 
of hackmen and idle gazers waiting. I observed that my companion’s 


I prided myself upon | 





countenance suddenly changed ; he turned pale. 

“ Are you not well, Leonard?” said I. 

“ A little dizzy, looking at the water—keep this packet safe for me ;” 
and he took from his bosom a small parcel, and put it into my hand and left 


me. I placed it carefully in my pocket. 

As he did not return, I went forward to find him, but the vessel had 
arrived at the wharf, and all was hurry and bustle. A number had gone on 
shore, and I concluded, Leonard amongst them. I quietly returned to 
secure my baggage. Just as I put my foot on the wharf with my enormous 
trunk, for a small one could not have contained my necessary articles, a 
man came forward, and said, “ Where is the young gentleman, your fellow- 
passenger ?” 

“ You mean Leonard Howe,” said I; “I was looking for him, but I 
cannot find him-” 

“ Nor I either,” said he ; “ but next to his, I must secure the pleasure of 
your company,” and he took hold of my arm. I did not know how to take 


this salutation ; though the words were civil, there was an air of irony in 
the man’s manner. 


“Ifyou are a friend of Mr. Howe's,” said I, “and wish to see him, he 
will soon, I think, return here, as he did not appoint any place to meet me, 
and New York is so large a city, we should hardly find each other,” 

“ Pray, what makes you think he will return?” asked the man, who all 
the time kept hold of my arm, to my great annoyance. 

‘ “ Because,” said I, “he entrusted a packet to my care, and he will return 
or it.” 

“ Oh, if that is all,” said the man, “I will take care of it; hand it to me.” 

“ Excuse me,” said I; “ but I cannot relinquish it into any one’s care; 
he desired me to take charge of it myself.” 

I now observed a crowd was gathering round us. “I would thank you 
to release me,” said I, putting down my trunk and trying to disengage 
myself. 

“ I can’t part with you,” said he; “I came all the way from Boston, for 
the pleasure of meeting your friend; and, as he has contrived to escape me, 
I must secure you. In other words, you are my prisoner.” 


Though I felt startled, I was composed. I knew I had done no evil 
deed, and concluded there must be some mistake. 


-“ You must go with me,” said the man. 

“ I am willing,” I replied, “if you will first permit me to find Mr, Howe, 
and restore to him the packet he consigned to my care.” 

“ It is our great object to find him,” he answered; “if you are innocent, 
you will no doubt have justice done you. So deliver the packet at once.” 

“ No,” said I, resolutely ; “it was entrusted to my care, and I have no 
right to deliver it to another's,” 

“ Thee dost not appear to know that this man is a constable,” said a mild, 
benevolent-looking man, with a broad-brimmed hat, and whose appearance 


denoted him to be a Quaker. “ He has a warrant to arrest Leonard Howe 
and his accomplices,” 


“ But I have had no dealings with him,” I replied; “we met on board | 
the steamboat accidentally, this morning.” 


“ Did thee not know him before ?” said the Quaker. 

“ Yes; he came from the same town I did, and boarded in the same 
house,” 

“ Very well; I advise thee, as a friend, to deliver the packet, or it will 
be taken from thee by force.” 


I saw it was in vain to contend, and I surrendered it — only, however, 
with the feeling that it was a breach of trust on my part, not that it could 


| be any essential injury to Howe. 


As the man took it, it came open, and I saw it contained a wallet, and 
also a large roll of bank bills, 


A new light broke upon my mind. I at once suspected Leonard had 


| been guilty of fraud ; his expensive dress, his previous conversation, as well 


as that of this morning, all rushed upon my mind. I was no longer calm; 


| my agitation was excessive, and no doubt appeared like detected guilt. I 


ceased to make any further opposition to the officer of justice, for such I 
now understood him to be, 

The good Quaker seemed moved to pity. — “ Truly,” said he, “ thou dost 
not appear like a hardened offender ; if thou art wronged, I will stand thy 


| friend.” 


“ Indeed, sir,” said I, “ I am not guilty of any offence.” 

“ Go then with the constable, and I will see thee in a few hours.” 

I was conducted to the jail, and my trunk put into custody, to be 
thoroughly searched. They brought me prison fare, which I thankfully 
took, for I was exhausted for want of food. I then asked for a bucket of 
water, and faithfully performed my ablutions. A feeling of strength and 
refreshment came over me; I took a book from my pocket and sat down to 
read. In the course of an hour, the gentleman with the broad-brimmed 
hat entered, He seemed to me like a friend, and I told him I rejoiced to 
see him. 

“ Is thy name Henry Green?” said he. 

“ Yes, sir,” I replied. 

“ Then thou art convicted out of thy own mouth; that wallet in thy 
possession contained a contract in which thou wert to pay ong hundred 
dollars to Leonard Howe for exorbitant interest. Now, though this does 
not prove that thou wert actually associated with him in his forgeries, it is 
such strong presumptive evidence, that thou must stand thy trial,” 

“ Forgeries!” I exclaimed; “is it possible! O sir, I am but a child 
in the ways of the world ; I never suspected any such thing.” 

By degrees the good man became interested in my short story, and desired 
to hear it all. I related it faithfully to him, He was evidently moved to 
pity, and at length I could perceive that he began to yield to me his con- 
fidence, 

“ I must believe thee,” said he; “ such deception is not in human nature. 
The investigation of thy goods is now taking place, and will, probably, 
confirm or disprove what thou hast related. If all is right, I will stand 
thy friend.” 

Till now I had not yielded to my natural tenderness of heart; but this 
kindness and gentleness, under such unfavourable circumstances, wholly 
subdued me, and seizing his hand I bathed it with my tears. 

“ Forgive me, sir,” said I, “ this unmanliness; but I was brought up 
like a girl by my grandmother; and then Ellen was as kind to me as if she 
had been my sister, Ah, thank Heaven! she does not know that her poor 
cousin is in jail.” 

“ Is she betrothed to thee ?” said the Quaker. 

“O no, sir; she pitied the motherless boy, and assisted him in his atten- 
dance on his aged grandmother. She is very different from me; she has a 
brave, noble heart,” 

Perhaps it was only imagination, but I thought the good man’s eyes 
were moist, and I felt less ashamed of my own tears. 

« J will leave thee now,” said he, looking at his watch. I also looked at 
mine. I am afraid there was always some ostentation in my display of it; 
but I was brought up to reverence it. gxeom 

He was at once attracted by it. “ That is a singular watch; how did 
you come by it ?” 

“ It belonged to my father; he gave it to me.” 

“ This is surprising; there’can be but one such watch; where did ‘your 
father live ?” 

I now entered into his history, his records, marriage, &c, 


When I had finished, he left me without speaking. 
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THE LAST NEW NOVEL. 


Tales of the Camp and Cabinet. 


By Colonel John Montmorency Tucker. 
2 vols. 


T. C. Newby, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, 
Tue title-pages of these comely octavos afford a hint of what the reader 
may expect from Colonel Tucker, 


the story of my life 
The battles, sieges, fortunes I had pass’d, 
1 ran it o’er e’en from my boyish days., 


So, in the words of the Moor, does our veteran begin; and long before one 
volume has been exhausted, we vow the English warrior to be the author of 
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as strange and stirring a story as ever Desdemona listened to. But the tale, 


though all his own, is yet not all his own, for it brings in a succession of 
pictures of parti-coloured life in which the colonel is not chief actor. He 
gives sketches of dangers past, and pleasures keenly relished and strongly 
recollected ; but he also gives tales heard from other lips, and adventures 
experienced by fellow soldiers at the hands of fortune. Still the thread with 
which these narratives are held together is slight but sufficient, since, if it warits 
novelty, it has no lack of precedent. 





Chaucer and Boccacio were warrant 
sufficient for any story-teller; and Colonel Tucker under the shelter of these | 
great may, for the manner of his introduction, set critics at naught. | 

In the winter of 1842 there was assembled at the cheerful little city of | 
Nice a greater concourse of foreigners than had been congregated together | 
for many preceding seasons. Among them were several military officers, of | 
different nations, most of them veterans, who, from daily meeting each other 
in the established reading room and during their perambulations, as well as 
from that habit of sociability inherited by their profession, and in which all 
mawkish reserve is banished, were not long in forming campanionship. This | 
led to a proposition of establishing a club among themselves, for the sole 
purpose of intercourse and amusement, and beguiling away the time in 
anecdotes of their lives, military adventures, and tales, either of the Camp 
or the Cabinet. 

Thus, most inartificially, is the scheme of the book told, and in a few sen- 
tences we feel quite at home with the old soldiers at their winter-quarters ; 
sympathising most heartily with them, as they sit round their large glowing 
fire; “for Nice (and this, by the way, is a warning hint for invalids) not- | 
withstanding its southern aspect, is subject in winter to a searching wind, 
the * Vento de bice'— north-east wind — which renders the air, at the period 
it blows, very cold and even frosty; and thus are consuniptive patients, who 
are mistakingly sent to Nice for recovery by the physician, afterwards sent, 
by this rude and searching blast of old Boreas, to the tomb.” 

The first contribution is, perhaps, the most interesting in the volumes, and 
is certainly the most historically important. It gives the career of Cabrera, 
the Carlist chieftain, from his first adventures as a servitour of the priesthood, 
through a period of almost miraculous successes, until the hour of his self- 
exile into France. With most of the other Spanish chieftains and adven- 
turers we were made acquainted, some years since, in a series of graphic 
papers published by Bulwer in the Monthly Chronicle, but from that col- 
lection of striking biographies the name of Cabrera was absent. We find 
him here, and never was a true tale more startling. Half brigand, half 
soldier, his fortunes led him through a variety of circumstances which 
regular warfare never offers. At one moment we see the hero (for such 
in his way, most certainly, Cabrera was) at the head of an army ; the sun 
of Spain glistening upon its arms, and he, the chosen and almost wor- 
shipped leader, wielding the power and enjoying the dignities of Count and 
General. Six hours later the sun has set, the sentries are posted, the camp 
is in watchful repose, for the enemy are close upon their lines. A single 
peasant alone ventures in the darkness beyond the guarded boundaries, 
and, now diving into a ravine, now scrambling up the face of a precipice, 
quickly, yet steadily and perseveringly, pursues his dangerous way, mile 
after mile, through a tract beset by enemies, ever and anon crouching 
down as the cry “ Sentinello, alerto!” borne on the night wind, warns him 
of the rounds of a guard. Through all toils and perils he threads his 
way to the beleaguered fortress of Morella, and throwing over the walls a 
packet of secret dispatches, with the same care, the same caution, the same 
steady speed, retraces his steps to the Carlist camp. Dawn is just breaking 
over his native mountains, and in half an hour behold the peasant at parade. 
His humble garments are gone — he is Cubrera ! 

We must make space for a picture culled here and there from Colonel 
Tucker's pages, to give some further insight into the career and character of 
the guerilla-general, passing by for the present, in favour of this biography, 
narratives which, partaking of the characters of fiction, justify us in ranking 
the “ Tales of the Camp and Cabinet” as The Last New Novel. 


EARLY YEARS OF CABRERA. 


Don Ramon Cabrera was born at Tortosa in 1809, and is now con- 
sequently in his\thirty-fifth year. His father was a mariner, and his education 
in adolescence was similar to that of all children in Spain. His first years 
were passed in playing on the borders of the Ebro and in the streets of 
Tortosa, with the unlimited liberty of a young savage. When of a proper 
age, he became clerk or famulo to a canon of the cathedral named Don 
Vincente Presivia. There being no university at Tortosa, those who wish 
to enter into holy orders are placed with priests, serving them almost as 


servants, who, in return, teach them Latin, theology, and the philosophy of 
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Irregular habits and intractable passions prevented his admission to the 
priesthood, and in his twenty-fourth year we find him in the character of 


A RECRUIT FOR THE INSURGENTS. 

It was in September, 1833, that Cabrera presented himself at Morella, 
where he was afterwards destined to command, in a worn-out scholastic 
dress, with a stick in his hand. As it soon became known that he could 
write a good hand, he was made a corporal, and from want of a musket, he 
was given a fowling-piece. The Caflists were soon attacked by General 
Breton at Predera, in front of Morella. The young recruit distinguished 
himself even in this first affair; and, by his bravery, was raised to the rank 
of a sergeant. 

The Spanish taste for Guerilla warfare is well known, and Cabrera 
possessed all the qualities necessary for such; young, robust, enterprising, 
poor, and proscribed, he had nothing to lose — in him was constituted a 
perfect guerillero. 

From this hour dated the rapid steps of his upward career. He soon 
started with a few brigand followers as an independent chieftain ; success 
followed success with miraculous rapidity ; and a few years found the tattered, 
characterless student the most powerful of the generals in Spain. But the 
story of this elevation is marked, step by step, with blood. 
the narrative but tells of lives sacrificed, not only in fight, but by the 
levelled muskets of military execution. The word “shot,” “shot,” “ shot,” 
defaces almost every paragraph of his history; but it is only justice, though 
little palliation, to add, that these military murders were perpetrated on both 
sides ; each party, as it were, vieing with the other in bloodthirsty retaliation. 

Cabrera’s life was mingled with frightful episodes, and his sang froid 
amidst the greatest perils, placed him on the highest pinnacle of esteem and 
confidence with his soldiers. No one smoked his cigarito more coolly when 
giving the order for his prisoners to be shot ; no one saw them pass on their 
way to be butchered with more indifference. 

At length his successes gave him the command of one wing of the army 
with which Don Carlos marched upon Madrid; and when the unexpected 
order —to retreat — was given, and the insurgent army fell back from the 
capital, the band of Cabrera was the one around which alone Fortune seemed 
to hover. “ Every success of Espartero against Don Carlos in Navarre, was 
followed by one on the part of Cabrera at other points, so that the hopes 
But the tide turned at last, and we 
find Cabrera environed on all hands by the troops of the then victorious 
Espartero, Never was known a more gallant defence than that of Morella. 
Here is a strange morsel of reality, showing 


of the Carlists rested solely on him.” 


A HORRIBLE NOVELTY IN WARFARE, 


Arrived before the place, Oraa had to wait eight days for his heavy 
artillery, which he had left at Aleaniz. These days were passed in throwing 
out reconnoitering parties in all directions, and intrenching himself in his 
positions. At length, the artillery having arrived, on the ninth day he 
opened his fire, and three days after the breach was practicable; but in place 
of giving an immediate assault, the Christinos delayed it, During the in- 
terval of this inexcusable procrastination, the besieged betook themselves to 
a singular means of defence, which well shows the nature of this warfare. 
The square of Morella was full of an immense quantity of wood, chiefly 
beams, which had been gathered together there from more than a hundred 
houses belonging to the constitutionalists, and which had been destroyed by 
the Carlists. Piles of this wood were placed in the breach, and set on fire. 
The prodigious light proceeding from the flames, illuminated most brilliantly 
the town and the citadel. Ina few hours the breach became a vast brasier, 
that threw around a powerful heat, such as would have devoured any one who 
might have had the hardihood to approach it, In the méan time the soldiers 
of Cabrera, who roamed without cessation about the advanced posts, cried 
ironically to the besiegers —“ If you don’t mount to the assault this night, 
we will not take the trouble to light you to it again!” The assault did 
take place that night, but with an unfortunate issue to the assailants. More 
than two hundred of them were put hors de combat, as much by the fire of 
the Carlists as by'the fire in the breach; and when the scorched soldiers fled 
from the horrible brasier, they were heard uttering cries of “ Cabrera es un 
demonio y Morello infierno!”—“ Cabrera is a demon, and Morella a hell!” 
The Carlists had taken care to keep up the fire of the terrible brazier, night 
and day. A second assault was soon made, which terminated in the same 
fatal manner to the assailants as the former one. And what added to the 
bad fortune of the Christinos, provisions failed them, so much so, that they 
became reduced to the necessity of eating their horses. Demoralisation soon 
appeared, and destroyed discipline. Oraa, as a last resort, ordered a third 
and general assault ; but, desperate as it was, it met again with the same 
unhappy result as the others. At length the Christinos, after leaving a 
number of dead under the walls of Morella, among whom was its ancient 
governor, who had so stupidly fled from it at the miraculous ascent of Pedro, 
raised the siege the 18th of August, the horrid brasier still burning as vividly 
and devouring as ever. To give greater eclat to the entrance of the chief, 
the fire was extinguished, to permit the triumphant general making his 
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entrance by the very breach which the enemy had, as it were, made for his 
glory. 

The day of discomfiture arrived, and the chieftain crossed the frontier to 
take shelter in France. The terror of his name had gone before him, and 
the astonishment was great when the French saw the dreaded Cabrera. 
Like Ali Pacha, he had none of the demon in his look, whatever his heart 
might have in its hidden recesses. 


APPEARANCE OF CABRERA. 


The astonishment in France was great when they saw Cabrera. Short 
and thin and almost beardless, he had the air of a young man, mild and 
feeble. His hair was of the blackest hue, and his complexion very dark. 
Before he was seized with illness, his look had a singular brightness, - which 
this illness tended to lessen. He rarely regarded his interlocutor in the face, 
throwing his glances about him with an air of inquietude. His physiognomy, 
though intelligent, had nothing particularly remarkable about it. When he 
smiled, his visage took an expression of simple ingenuousness, which was 
not without grace. His manners, extremely simple, amounted almost to 
embarrassment. He appeared to be suffering, and had no longer that desire 
of excessive mobility, which he before possessed, of constantly changing his 
place of rest. His attitude, a little bent, gave indication that his chest was 
affected. 


This memoir of a remarkable man, who is still living under the sur- 
veillance of the police in France, has led us so far beyond our ordinary 
limits as to forbid any lengthened reference to the remaining portion of the | 
volumes. We have already said this life of Cabrera almost precludes our placing | 
these “ Tales of the Camp and Cabinet ” in the column devoted to the last 
new novel; yet we do so place them, because the memoir is another instance 
of reality triumphing in its strangeness over the wildest conceptions of the | 
novelist, and because the succeeding pages are not biographies, but sketches | 
of life and adventure—of mingled fact and fiction—wrought so cleverly, 
that where truth gives place to its more imaginative rival, it would be | 
difficult to tell. 
libraries, we promise our readers further proof how good they are, by 
extracts to be made when space gives opportunity. 


But with a parting recommendation of these volumes to all 


eee pe 
THE LAST NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


Edthen; or, Traces of Travel, brought Home from the East. 
Ollivier, 59. Pall Mall East. 


London: John 


Ow our first cursory glance at the preface of this book, we were inclined 
to set it down, with its affected title, for the production of some impertinent 
person (we speak in a critical, and,’ therefore, in a Pickwickian sense), who 


had chosen to travel to the East without enthusiasm or knowledge of 
Eastern lore, and who therefore might much better have taken the six- 
penny steam-boat to Gravesend, and, after dining at the Falcon, sat down to 
scribble his sentiments of the cockney characteristics of his fellow voyagers. 
But it is far otherwise. 
he visited the East in the freshness of youthful spirits, with a mind amply 


Had Washington Irving been an Etonian, and had 


stored with knowledge, and the spirit of a young English nobleman self- 
training for a military life, this is just such a book as he would have 
written. Every one knows the charm of Lord Byron’s letters — their 


spirit — their audacity —their out-speaking and downright thinking — their 





pleasant simplicity of expression —their occasionally dro!] turns of thought 
and language — their thorough independence of conventionalisms, and 


occasional fine points of description centered in a few words: of such a 
kind, also, is the style of the writer of these “ Traces of ‘Travel, brought from 
the East.” It is Eastern life, not mere geography, or antiquarian research, 
or abstract enthusiasm; and we recommend it to our readers as a most | 
delightful book. Not a page but turns up some clever description, or happy 

sketch, or some point of humour happily expressed. 


quarantine at Semlin and Belgrade, — 


Thus — speaking of 


The two frontier towns are less than a cannon-shot distant, and yet their 
people hold no communion. ‘The Hungarian on the north, and the Turk | 
and Servian on the southern side of the Save, are as much asunder as though | 
there were fifty broad provinces that lay in the path between them. Of the | 
men that bustled around me in the streets of Semlin, there was not, perhaps, 
one who had ever gone down to look upon the stranger race which dwells 
under the walls of that opposite castle. It is the Plague, and the dread of 
the Plague, which divide the one people from the other. All coming and 
going stands forbidden by the terrors of the yellow flag. If you dare to 
break the laws of the quarantine, you will be tried with military haste ; the 
court will scream out your sentence to you from a tribunal some fifty yards 
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off; the priest, instead of gently whispering to you the sweet hopes of 
religion, will console you at duelling distance; and, after that, you will find 
yourself carefully shot, and carelessly buried in the ground of the lazaretto. 


We have space for only a short specimen of a conversation between an 
English traveller and a Pasha. 


THE PASHA AND THE TRAVELLER. 


‘Unless you can contrive to learn a little of the language, you will be 
rather bored by your visits of ceremony ; the intervention of the interpreter, 
or dragoman as he is called, is fatal to the spirit of conversation, I think 
I should mislead you, if I were to attempt to give the substance of any 
particular conversation with Orientals. A traveller may write and say that, 
“the Pasha of So-and-So was particularly interested in the vast progress 
which has been made in the application of steam, and appeared to understand 
the structure of our machinery—that he remarked upon the gigantic 
results of our manufacturing industry —showed that he possessed con- 
siderable knowledge of our Indian affairs, and of the constitution of the 
Company —and expressed a lively admiration of the many sterling qualities 
for which the people of England are distinguished.” But the heap of 
common-places thus quietly attributed to the pasha, will have been founded 
perhaps on some such talking as this : — 

Pasha.— The Englishman is welcome ; most blessed among hours is this, 
the hour of his coming. 

Dragoman (to the traveller), — The pasha pays you his compliments. 

Traveller. — Give him my best compliments in return, and say I’m 


| delighted to have the honour of seeing him. 


Dragoman (to the pasha).— His lordship, this Englishman, lord of 
London, scorner of Ireland, suppressor of France, has quitted his govern- 


| ments, and left his enemies to breathe for a moment, and has crossed the 
| broad waters in strict disguise, with a small but eternally faithful retinue of 


followers, in order that he might look upon the bright countenance of the 
pasha among pashas—the pasha of the everlasting pashalik of Karagho- 
lookoldour. 

Traveller (to his dragoman),— What on earth have you been saying 
The pasha will be taking me for a mere cockney. Have 
not I told you always to say, that I am from a branch of the family of 
Mudcombe Park, and that I am to be a magistrate for the county of 
Bedfordshire, only I’ve not qualified, and that I should have been a deputy- 
lieutenant, if it had not been for the extraordinary conduct of Lord Mount- 
promise, and that I was a candidate for Goldborough at the last election, 
and that I should have won easy, if my committee had not been bought. I 
wish to Heaven, that if you do say anything about me, you'd tell the simple 
truth, 

Dragoman — [is silent}. 

Pasha.— What says the friendly lord of London? Is there aught that I 
can grant him within the pashalik of Karagholookoldour ? 

Dragoman (growing sulky and literal),— This friendly Englishman — 
this branch of Mudcombe — this head-purveyor of Goldborough — this 
possible policeman of Bedfordshire, is recounting his achievements, and the 


| number of his titles. 


Pasha.— The end of his honours is more distant than the ends of the 
earth, and the catalogue of his glorious deeds is brighter than the firmament 
of heaven ! 

Dragoman (to the traveller). — The pasha congratulates your exeellency. 

Traveller. — About Goldborough? The deuce he does !—but I want to 
get at his views, in relation to the present state of the Ottoman empire. Tell 
him the Houses of Parliament have met, and that there has been a speech 
from the throne, pledging England to preserve the integrity of the sultan’s 
dominions. 

Dragoman (to the pasha).— This branch of Mudeombe, this possible 


| policeman of Bedfordshire, informs your highness that in England the 


talking houses have met, and that the integrity of the sultan’s dominions 
has been assured for ever and ever, by a speech from the velvet chair. 

Pasha. — Wonderful chair! wonderful houses !—whirr! whirr! all by 
wheels !— whiz! whiz! all by steam !— wonderful chair! wonderful houses! 
wonderful people !— whirr! whirr! all by wheels !— whiz! whiz! all by 
steam! &c. &c. 


There is much quiet humour in this seene. We will now give a few 


| brief extracts of the order of a Tatar ride from Belgrade to Constantinople. 


The “ Yorkshire servant ” is cleverly hit off in a few words. 


* 
THE TATAR RIDE, 


There was a world of trouble in persuading the stiff angular portman- 
teaus of Europe to adapt themselves to their new condition, and sit quietly 
on pack-saddles ; but all was right at last, and it gladdened my eyes to see 
our little troop file off through the winding lanes of the city, and show down 
brightly in the plain beneath ; the one of our party that seemed to be most 
out of keeping with the rest of the scene, was Methley’s Yorkshire servant, 
who rode doggedly on in his pantry jacket, looking out for “ gentlemen's 
seats.” 

We had ridden on for some two or three hours — the stir and bustle of 
our commencing journey had ceased — the liveliness of our little troop had 
worn off with the declining day, and the night closed in as we entered the 
great Servian forest, through which our road was to last for more than a 
hundred miles. Endless, and endless now on either side, the tall oaks closed 
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in their ranks, and stood gloomily lowering over us, as grim as an army of 
giants with a thousand years’ pay in arrear. One strived with listening ear 
to catch some tidings of that forest world within — some stirring of beasts, 
some night bird's scream —but all was quite hushed, except the voice of the 
ciealas that peopled every bough, and filled the depths of the forest through 
and through with one same hum everlasting — more stilling than very 
silence. At first our way was in darkness, but after a while the moon got 
up, and touched the glittering arms and tawny faces of our men with light 
so pale and mystic, that the watchful Tatar felt bound to look out for 
demons, and take proper means for keeping them off. He immediately de- 
termined that the duty of frightening away our ghostly enemies (like every 
other troublesome work) should fall upon the poor Suridgees, who accord- 
ingly lifted up their voices, and burst upon the dreaded stillness of the forest 
with shricks and dismal howls. ‘These precautions were kept up incessantly, 
and were followed by the most complete success, fur not one demon came 
near us. 

The burthens unstrapped from the pack saddles very quickly furnished 
our den; a couple of quilts spread upon the floor, with a carpet bag at the 
head of each, became capital sofas— portmanteaus, and hat boxes, and 
writing cases, and books and maps, and gleaming arms, were soon strewed 
around us in pleasant confusion. Mysseri’s canteen, too, began to yield up 
its treasures, but we relied upon finding some provisions in the village. At 
first the natives declared that their hens were mere old maids, and all their 
cows unmarried; but our Tatar swore such a grand, sonorous oath, and fin- 
gered the hilt of his yataghan with such persuasive touch, that the land soon 
flowed with milk, and mountains of eggs arose. 

The first night of your first campa tign (though you be but a mere peace- 
ful campaigner) is a glorious time in your life. It is so swect to find one- 
self free from the stale civilisation of Europe! Oh my dear ally ! when first 
you spread your carpet in the midst of these eastern scenes, do think for a 
moment of those your fellow-creatures that dwell in squares, and streets, 
and even (for such is the fate of many !) in actual country houses; think of 
the people that are “ presenting their compliments,” and “ requesting the 
honour,” and “ much regretting ;" of those that are pinioned at dinner tables, 
or stuck up in ball-rooms, or cruelly planted in pews; ay, think of these, 
and so remembering how many poor devils are living in a state of utter 
respectability, you will glory the more in your own delightful escape. I am 
bound to confess, however, that with all its charms, a mud floor (like a 
mercenary match) does certainly promote early rising. Long before day- 
break we were up, and had break fasted ; after this there was nearly a whole 
tedious hour to endure, whilst the horses were laden by torch- light; but 
this had an end, and at last we went on once more. Cloaked, and sombre, 
at first we made our sullen way through the darkness with scarcely one 
barter of words; but soon the genial morning burst over us, and stirred the 
blood so gladly through our veins, that the very Suridgees (or gipsy fol- 
lowers), with all their troubles, could now look up for an instant, and almost 
believe in the temporary goodness of God. 


The view given us in what follows of Constantinople is a new one :— 


THE BOSPHORUS, 


Even if we don't take a part in the chaunt about “ mosques, and minarets,” 
we can still yield praises to Stamboul. We can chaunt about the harbour; 
we can say and sing, that nowhere else does the sea come so home to a 
city ; there are no pebbly shores, no sand bars, no slimy river-beds, no black 
canals, no locks, nor docks, to divide the very heart of the place from the 
deep waters; if, being in the noisiest mart of Stamboul, you would stroll 
to the quiet side of the way amidst those cypresses opposite, you will cross 
the fathomless Bosphorus; if you would go from your hotel to the bazaars, 
you must go by the bright, blue pathway of the Golden Horn, that can 

carry a thousand sail of the line. You are accustomed to the gondolas that 
glide among the palaces of St. Mark, but here at Stamboul it is a hundred 
and twenty-gun ship that meets you in the street. Venice strains out from 
the stedfast land, and in old times would send forth the chief of the state 
to woo and wed the reluctant sea; but the stormy bride of the doge is the 
bowing slave of the sultan; slie comes to his feet with the treasures of the 
world — she bears him from palace to palace — by some unfailing witchcraft 
she entices the breezes to follow her, and fan the pale cheek of her lord — 
she lifts his armed navies to the very gates of his garden —she watches the 
the walls of his serail — she stifles the intrigues of his ministers—she quicts 
the scandals of his court —she extinguishes his rivals, and husbes his naughty 
wives all, one by one—so vast are the wonders of the deep! 
‘be account of lady Hester Stanhope is very curious. 
mother bad been one of the companions of this eccentric lady's will in her 
He thus de- 


scribes the personal appearance of the only woman who ever gave Mehemet 


early days, and he finds ready admittance to her presence. 


Ali any trouble. 
LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 


Seon after the ending of the dinner the doctor arrived with miladi’s com- 


pliments, and an intimation that she would be happy to receive me if I were | 


so disposed. It had now grown dark, and the rain was falling heavily, so 
that I got rather wet in following my guide through the open courts which 
] had to pass, in order to reach the presencé chamber. At last I was 
ushered into a small apartment, which was protected from the drafts of air 
through the door-way by a folding screen; passing this, I came alongsicle of 





| guest, 





| self 
| told her that, although they (having been freed from her presence) would be 


| away from them, without friend or follower. 
some time she had been alone in the centre of the round horizon, when her 
| quick eye perceived some horsemen in the distance. 


The writer's | of the horsemen had all but reached her with their spears, she stood up in 
| nance, 


| terror. 
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a common European sofa, where sat the lady prophetess. She rose 
from her seat very formally, spoke to me a few words of welcome, pointed to 


a chair which was placed exactly opposite to her sofa, at a couple of yards’ 


distance, and remained standing up to the full of her majestie height, per- 
fectly still and motionless, until I had taken my appointed place; she then 
resumed her seat, not packing herself up aceprding to the mode of the 
orientals, but allowing her feet to rest on the floor, or the footstool; at the 
moment of seating herself she covered her lap with a mass of loose, white 
drapery, which she held in her hand. It occurred to me at the time, that 
she did this in order to avoid the awkwardness of sitting in manifest 
trowsers under the eye of an European; but I can hardly fancy now, that, 
with her wilful nature, she would have brooked such a compromise as this. 
The woman before me had exactly the person of a prophetess, not, indeed, 


| of the divine sibyl imagined by Domenichino, so sweetly distracted betwixt 


love and mystery, but of a good, business-like, practical, prophetess, long 
used to the exercise of her sacred calling. I have been told by those who 
knew Lady Hester Stanhope in her youth, that any notion of a resemblance 
betwixt her and the great Chatham must have been fanciful, but, at the 
time of my seeing her, the large commanding features of the gaunt woman, 
then sixty years old or more, certainly reminded me of the statesman that lay 
dying in the House of Lords, according to Copley’s picture ; her face was of 


| the most astonishing whiteness, she wore a very large turban, which seemed 
| . . 
to be of pale cashmere shawls, so disposed as to conceal the hair; her dress 


from the chin down to the point at which it was concealed by the drapery 
which she held over her lap, was a mass of white linen loosely folding, an 
ecclesiastical sort of affair, more like a surplice than any of those blessed 
creations which our souls love under the names of “dress,” and “ frock,” and 
“ boddice,” and “ collar,” and “ habit-shirt,” and sweet “ chemisette.” 


The conversation of the lady was most remarkable. She assumed about 


| this time the character of an inspired prophetess, and certainly made one or 


two happy hits, one of them respecting our traveller himself, which he 
narrates, however, with but little faith. She tells him an anecdote of her 
first coming amongst the Arabs, 


THE ENCLISH HEROINE AND THE ARABS. 


Lady Hester related to me this other anecdote of her Arab life; it was 
when the heroic qualities of the Englishwoman were just beginning to be 
felt amongst the people of the desert, that she was marching one day along 
with the forces of the tribe to which she had allied herself. She pereeived 


| that preparations for an engagement were going on, and upon her making 


inquiry as to the cause, the sheik at first affected mystery and concealment, 


| 
| but at last confessed that war had been declared against his tribe on account 


of its alliance with the English princess, and that they were now unfor- 
tunately about to be attacked by a very superior force: he made it appear 
that Lady Hester was the sole cause of hostility betwixt his tribe and the 
impending enemy, and that his sacred duty of protecting the Englishwoman 
whom he had admitted as his guest, was the only obstacle which prevented 
an amicable arrangement of the dispute. The sheik hinted that his tribe 

was likely to sustain an almost overwhelming blow, but at the same time 


| declared, that no fear of the consequences, however terrible to him and his 


whole people, should induce him to dream of abandoning his illustrious 
‘The heroine instantly took her part: it was not for her to bea 
source of danger to her friends, but rather to her enemies, so she resolved to 
turn away from the people, and trust for help to none, save only her haughty 
The sheiks affected to dissuade her fiom so rash a course, and fairly 


able to make good terms for themselves, yet that there were no means of 


| allaying the hostility felt towards her, and that the whole face of the desert 


would be swept by the horsemen of her enemies so carefully, as to make her 
escape into other districts almost impossible. The brave woman was not to 
be moved by terrors of this kind, and bidding farewell to the tribe which had 
honoured and protected her, she turned her horse’s head, and rode straight 
Hours had elapsed, and for 


The party came nearer 
and nearer; soon it was plain that they were making towards her; and 


| presently some hundreds of Bedouins, fully armed, galloped up to her, 
| ferociously shouting, and apparently intending to take her life at the instant 


with their pointed spears. Her face at the time was covered with the 
yashmack, according to eastern usage; but at the moment when the foremost 


her stirrups, withdrew the yashmack that veiled the terrors of her counte- 
waved her arm slowly and disdainfully, and cried out with a loud 
Avaunt!” The horsemen recoiled from her glance, but not in 
The threatening yells of the assailants were suddenly changed for 
loud shouts of joy and admiration at the bravery of the stately English 
woman, and festive gun-shots were fired on all sides around her honoured 
head. The truth was, that the party belonged to the tribe with which she 
had allied herself, and that the threatened attack, as well as the pretended 
apprehension of an engagement, had been contrived for the mere purpose of 
testing her courage. The day ended in a great feast prepared to do honour 
to the heroine, and from that time her power over the minds of the people 
grew rapidly. Lady Hester related this story with great spirit, and I 
recollect that she put up her yashmack for a moment, in order to give me a 


voice 
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better idea of uh efvct which she produced by suddenly revealing the | insulted and jeered him from a window. 
awfulness of her cauntenance. 


We cannot find room for more of this interesting episode. ‘The death of 
her ladyship and the general desertion of her Albanians and her servants in 
her dying moments is graphically told. The author proceeds to Cyprus ina 
Greek vessel, and his description of Greek mariners is comically picturesque. 
We must now pause. Our readers will see that our praise of this book 
is not misplaced. We would willingly have found space for the description 
of Gallilee, of Jerusalem, of the Red Sea, of the picturesque passage over the 
Jordan, and of the travellers benighted on its border. The breaking of the 
quarantine at Satabiea, by the author and a Russian general, is most 


amusingly described; but we must resist the temptation of shewing how 


grandly a pasha may be bullied, as well as pass by the terrors of the plague 


at Cairo, which are detailed impressively, yet without pretence. 
— 
THE MAGAZINES FOR SEPPEMBER. 
Serremaer has brought with it the usual accompaniment of labour, in the 
We have the classic 


Brackwoop (a host in itself), and the political Fxasra, their weight relieved 


by the lighter productions of the melo-dramatic and fanciful Atnsworru, and 


shape of a myriad of monthlies requiring notice. 


the alternate pathos and humour of Douglas Jerrold in the Intumivaten, 
and Albert Smith in Benttey; the Tritons being attended by a train of 
We 


science in the Potyrecunic, agriculture in the Farmen’s, whimsicality in 


minnows, none the worse for their less pretending character. have 
Hoon ; and we are agreeably reminded of the healthful sports of the field, and 
the commencement of partridge shooting by a glance at the Srortine Re- 
view and Macazine. Nor are fair readers forgotten in this melée of 
literature —the new monthly Bette Assemarke brings up the rear with a 
powerful appeal to the fair sex in the shape of the newest fashions, with a 
smoothly executed plate of “ Adah, watching over Enoch sleeping.” 

Hoop is more than usually excellent this month, and his novel contains a 
new and most amusing character in Catechism Jack, the Doctor's Boy. The 
relic of poor John Keats has a melancholy interest, and deserves quotation, 
Monckton Milnes also has a poem in the number, and Mr. Andrew Winter 
another. We must find space for some specimens in our next. Ainswoarn 
also is far above its average excellence. ‘The “ Gipsy’s Tragedy ” isa somewhat 
melo-dramatic but very powerfully told story, and quite worthy the com- 
pliment of an extract. ‘The Court of Queen Anne is just concluded, and 
we have the announcement of a new novel, which, if we may judge by the 
title, will flow much more naturally from the editor's pen than reminis- 
cences of Harley, the Duchess of Marlborough, and the other historical 
people of Pope’s day. It is to be called “ Revelations of London,” and we 
may therefore anticipate something to emulate Eugene Sué in its pictures 
of the dark and hidden corners of London life; we hope without the gross- 
ness and immorality of the Frenchman. 

Biackxwoop opens with a severe critique on the French political writer, 
M. Louis Blane; and after leaving that whimsical gentleman in a most 
critical position, passes on to a review of “ Poems by Coventry Patmore,” 
which afford scope for one of Brackwoon's well known “ slashing ” articles, 
The “ Burns’ 
Festival,” lately celebrated with so much enthusiasm in Scotland, is the 


in which the cleverness far exceeds the truth or justice. 


subject of a long descriptive account; to which is added, a poem by 
Delta: we must make room for the fifth stanza, to show the spirit of the 
writer ; — 

Scotland ! — dear to him was Scotland, 
In her sons and in her daughters, 

In her Highlands, Lowlands, Islands, 
Regal woods, and rushing waters ; 

In the glory of her story, 

When her tartans fired the field — 
Scotland ! oft betrayed — beleaguer’d — 
Scotland ! never known to yield ! 

Dear to him her Doric language — 
Thrill'd his heart-strings at her name — 
And he left her more than rubies, 

Tn the riches of his fame. 

Another poetical contribution — a ballad on “ Montrose "— is supposed 
to be sung to a grandson by an aged Highlander, who had followed that 
nobleman through his campaigns. ‘The whole strain is so noble, we scarce 
As Montrose is on his road 


to execution, Lady Jean Gordon, Countess of Haddington, publicly 


know how to quote any particular portion, 
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This incident is thus described by 
the poet : — 
But onwards — always onwards, 
In silence and in gloom, 
The dreary pageant labour’d, 
Till it reach’d the house of doom ; 
But first a woman's voice was heard ‘ 
In jeer and laughter loud, 
And an angry cry and a hiss arose 
From the heart of the tossing crowd ; 
Then, as the Graeme look’d upwards, 
He caught the ugly smile 
Of him who sold his king for gold — 
The master-fiend Argyle ! 


The ILtumrwaten Macazive is not so bright as usual this month. The 
fact is, Mr. Douglas Jerrold has been enjoying his otium cum dignitate at 
Herne Bay of late, and the absence of his pen is very perceptible. We hope, 
however, he will return renovated in health, and that we may once more 
have the benefit of his bitter spoken yet philanthropic contributions to this 
usually spirited periodical. ‘The “ Monster City,” by the Rev. R. Jones, 
might well have been replaced by a sketch by the editors, who would have 
done the modern Babylon more justice. 

The Potyrecusic contains, amongst other useful matter, a good article on 
the “ Antiquity of Music,” well worth a perusal by the lover of that 
enchanting science, Captain Warner's experiment at Brighton is also the 
subject of a paper. We suspect the gallant captain's shell would prove a 
warner to any enemy, although the Government do not feel inclined to 
shell out for the invention. — Vide et crede seems not to be the motto of the 
Ordnance or the Admiralty just now. 

The Farmen’s Macaziye is filled with information of much variety, 
but, of course, pertaining to the various departments of British agriculture, 
and therefore of more moment and interest to the farmer than to the 
general reader. ‘Two very well executed plates adorn its pages—one a 
portrait of Orlando, whose lawsuit against Running Rein lately produced so 
much sensation in the sporting circles; and the other a less elegant, but not 
less useful, engraving of a very overfed Essex boar —one of the successful 
candidates at Derby in 1843, not for the cup, but the cattle show. 

The Srortixnc Review this month is a number after our own heart, and 
embellished with much taste, with a cheerful sporting scene in’ September, 
engraved by Hacker. There are some excellent hints, evidently by an old 
and wary head, on the training of race-horses; as also some clever articles by 
We find also a capital article, entitled “ Rail versus Road,” or 
“ Ancient and Moderna Travel.” 


Craven. 
“ Whiskaway ” presents us with a graphic 
description of a certain Peter Pry (of course, a wily old sportsman himself) 
of a hunting establishment at Bordeaux — that of the British consul. The 
portrait of the “ Whipper-in ” is depicted with such quaint humour, that we 
cannot refrain (speaking in artistical language) from transferring that eccen- 
tric character to our columns. 


A FRENCH WHIPPER-IN, 


His sire (says Peter, speaking of the aforesaid whipper-in) must have 
been Dicky Gossip, dam Handy, by Jack-of-all-Work ; he talks Gascoigne 
to the hounds, feeds them when he feeds himself, stews the beef, roasts the 
poulet, lays the cloth, cleans the plate, makes the beds, brushes the hunters, 
and rubs them down with soft soap to make them shine, but never combs 
the manes; sacres to make them gentle, and puts the bits and irons in the 
water to keep them rusty; carries a bag to put the fox in when he dies; a 
little tobacco to smoke him out when he goes to ground ; a two-inch pipe 
to keep himself warm, and a pocket-glass of eau-de-vie to keep him cool ; 
faces the hounds at full stretch, to turn them to his master, flogging their 
heads instead of their sterns; cries to Hemili for Emily, valivanti for 
valiant, and vangen for vengeance; sets up a howl that no letters can spell 
when he views away, and a devil of a grow! in lieu of who-hoop; runs mad 
when they find —eracking a tune with his whip, and singing too-le-roo, too- 
le-roo to the music. A pair of Jacks over linen trousers, a verd jacket, a noir 
neckeloth, and a hairy face under a traveller's cap, mark him for your own; 
and on a black naggy, with a tail much longer than his height, and a whip 
as long as his tail, he seampers away, bringing his friends to the brink of the 
grave with laughing at him. 


This truly is a specimen of a sportsman @ la Frangaise. But his picture 


of an English traveller, who indignantly blusters at every one on the French 
Let our English traveller, 
however, speak his own Anglo-French: —“ Quand vous avez putté mon 


quay wanting to “do” him, is equally rich. 


baggage aboard le pacquet bdteau, je vous paye ; or, je paye vous —damme if I 
hnow which!” With this characteristic morceau of diction, we must close. 
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SHORT NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Chronicles of the Bastille. In Monthly Parts. T. C. Newby. 

Paats 1. to 9. of the singular and romantic story, contained in this work, are 
before us. It abounds in interest, and has trap-doors, secret passages, drink- 
ing bouts, conspiracies, gallantries, and imprisonments enough to fit out a 
whole library of Radcliffean novels. The style of the author is effective, 
and, in the dialogue especially, almost dramatic, each number closing, as -is 
necessary, in these monthly parts, with a catastrophe which holds us in its 
mysterious web, and keeps our curiosity on the qui vive for the coming month, 
The illustrations are by Robert Cruikshank, who, bating the theatrical ex- 
aggeration of which he cannot divest his style, rivals his brother George in 
the execution of the engravings which illustrate this serial. 


By the Rev. Samuel Farmar Jarvis, D.D. LL.D. 
W. J. Cleaver, Baker Street. 

Tux imprint of Mr. Cleaver is generally a guarantee for a good book, and 

in this instance we are not disappointed, ‘The author of the sermon before 

us is a distinguished member of the church amongst our Transatlantic 


brethren, and is about to present to the public, through the same publisher, 
a work entitled “ A Chronological Introduction to the History of the 


A Sermon. London: 


Chureh,” which we shall notice in due course, and which bids fair to | 


confer on the reverend divine in England, distinction equal to that he has 
already reaped in America. This sermon was preached at All Souls, 
St. Marylebone, in June last, the first Sunday after Trinity—the day ap- 
pointed by the Bishop of London for a general devotion of the oflertory, 
within his lordship’s diocese, to the increase of metropolitan churches. The 
reverend author introduces his discourse by a very able comment on the 
style of the sacred writers, in which he cautions bis hearers, through the 
words of St. Peter, in allusion to the preaching of St. Paul, in whose 
writings are many things difficult of comprehension—not to “wrest,” as 
some do, those and other parts of the scriptures “to their own destruction ; ” 
adding, that “history exhibits most melancholy proofs of this wresting, by 
which the church has been rent and disfigured;” and that the evil arises 
from a neglect of those practical safeguards, with which the apostle has en- 
veloped his doctrine. The purpose pervading the whole of the reverend 
gentleman's argument, which is extremely lucid and eloquent, is to demon- 
strate the necessity of practical godliness, without which all the outward 
forms of religion are unavailing. He is no mere theorist—but a sound 
Christian apparently in word and deed; one of those by whose powerful 
aid the church is likely to rise in the estimation of all, and to be regarded 
as the true pillar by which the Christian world is alone supported. 
“ Religion,” he says, “must be of the heart, or, as St. Peter terms the 
profession of our faith, “the answer of a good conscience.” After 
alluding to the thousands of beings in London who never think of 
attending a place of worship, and passing some very useful and salutary ob- 
servations on so fearful a state of things, he calls the attention of his hearers 
to the acknowledged character of the English Reformation ; and after declaring 
that the “venerable martyrs who sealed with their blood their testimony 
egainst papal tyranny and corruption, had never the least idea of separating 
from the Catholic church,” refers to the abuses introduced by the new secular’ 
power by the spoliation of the church, “ which shifted from clerical to lay 
hands that which had been given for religious charities.” Thus were the 
coffers of rapacious courtiers swelled, while the poor were deprived of a kind 
protector and friend. “ The church,” says Dr. Jarvis, “ was proverbially 
the most indulgent of landlords ; »nd the union between the clergy and their 
tenants produced a kindly spirit, which, if properly directed, would have 
bettered the condition of both.” From this spoliation of the church, the 
reverend author infers that the growth of the poor-laws proceeded; and “alms- 
giving, separated from religious motives, converted what had been a religious 
into a political organisation.” Hence were all the poor alienated from that 
institution, one of whose leading features should ever be charity to the op- 
pressed. Then arose, also, the various sects of religion, followed by heresies 
and schisms which have, up to the present day, too much distracted the com- 
munity of Christendom, and of which Dr. Jarvis gives an historical sketch, 
touching also upon the disastrous struggles between Great Britain and 
Ireland. We cannot conclude our notice better than in the learned divine’s own 
exhortation :— “ Act not as politicians, but as Christians.” These few words 
might well claim the attention of the affluent, and those whose cold political 
economy is rather distracting than assuaging the suffering hearts of the 
poorer classes of this great empire. 
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POLITICAL PARABLES No, I. 
THE BROTHER OF POOR MUCH-HE-HAD.— Tue Sequet 10 


Mr. Horne’s Paraste. 


BY F. KNIGHT HUNT. 

Ar length the Dervise rose up, and gathering his garments about him, 
looked forth. ‘The dead sheep he lay so long beside was but one of many. 
Rotting carcases were spread all round; and the bodies of those who drove 
the sheep for sale to the bazaar of Much-he-had, were lying where they had 
fallen to die of cold. Meanwhile the tent stood desolate, for all within were 
dead amid the piles of cloth and merchandise, ant-eaten for want of pur- 
chasers. As he gazed upon the wreck, the Dervise muttered, in melancholy 
mood, “ Over-production, over-production !” 

Addressing a prayer to the Prophet, he set out on his way; but he got 
on slowly, for the roads were bad and full of ruts and sloughs. Fields where 
the rice plant and the date tree might have flourished, were parched up for 
want of water; because, when the rains fell in the mountains, and the 
streams rose in their channels, no labourers had turned the fertilising 
Yet he saw large buildings full of strong men who 
eat miserably a scanty meal in irksome idleness; and when he looked upon 
the crowds of people thus shut up to eat the bread of sloth, he cried in aloud 


| voice, “ Over-population, over-population! vice and want, famine and the 


sword must mow down the numbers of these wretched men!” And wise in 
his generation, he still went upon his way. 

But a cloud of dust on the horizon warned him of a troop of horsemen, 
and as they drew nearer he saw they were dressed in purple and gold and 
fine linen. The rays of the sun glanced sportively upon their gilded brace- 
lets, and the brilliancy of their attire dazzled his eyes. He was soon aware 
that, in the midst, the Sultan himself was journeying that road. Prostrating 
his body in the dust, he told how he had found the rich merchant dead in 
his tent upon his nine camel-loads of fine cloth, and the fifty young Turks 
in their snowball-shaped turbans dead also, At a sign from the Sultan two 
black eunuchs approached the Dervise with a bow-string, for it was the 
favourite and “ time-honoured custom” of the country to strangle those who 
spoke what was ungrateful to the royal ear, and the news of Much-he-had’s 
destruction was very galling to the Ruler of the Faithful. For the mer- 
chant had always paid a large sum in shape of taxes, and often procured, 
from distant countries beyond the Great Desert, rich silks and shawls for the 
prince to wear, and arms for his body-guard ; and the Sultan was, when the 
Dervise met him, revolving in his own mind what sum of money he should 
borrow of Much-he-had as he passed by his bazaar. But his wrath broke 
out in words, and waving his hand for the black eunuchs to delay their 
office, an ominous frown the while darkening over his brow, in a loud voice 
he spoke, “ How came this thing about?” And the Dervise bowing his 
head to the dust, again said, “ Over-production !” 

“ Fool, fool!” answered one among the crowd; and as they turned to- 
wards the side the words came from, an old servant of the Sultan, who, un- 
known to his master, had followed in his train, stepped forward. “ Fool, 
fool!” repeated Take-Heed-in-Time, for that was his name; “It was the 
golden hoop that did it.” ’ 

“ What!” said the Favourite of the Sultan—and the Bervise raised his 
head to listen—‘“ may not our master, the Commander of the Faithful, and 
his nobles make golden bells for their caps? Shall a merchant stand in the 
way of the royal will?”—for the Favourite feared the counsel of Take- 
Heed-in-Time, who was a talkative, troublesome fellow, constantly ex- 
plaining things in a very rude way. “ May all the blessings of Allah be 
poured down upon our prince,” answered Take-Heed-in-Time, “for we are 
his slaves to do with as he wills. But the merchant's death enriches not our 
master, who will now have from Much-he-Had’s bazaar no more fine cloths, 
and rich silks, and bright shawls—no more arms for his body-guard — no 
more taxes for his treasury, and —no more loans for his private purse ; ” but 
this last sentence was spoken in so low a voice that it might scarcely be 
heard beyond the rim of the speaker's turban. 

“ Would the slave aggravate the Sultan's misfortune ?” cried the Favourite, 
putting his hand upon the jewelled hilt of his scimitar. 

“ Let what has been said be made plain,” interposed the Prince, “and he 
who has spoken falsely shall die.” 

Up rose the Dervise and confronted Take-Heed-in- Time, for he felt sure 
that he was right. “ Until the merchant produced too much cloth he was 
prosperous, he paid his taxes, and fed his fifty young Turks in snowball- 
shaped turbans; and until the shepherds of Cashmere bred too many goats, 
they too throve wondrously; but the cloth was too much, and the sheep 
were too many. Over-production, over-production |” 

“ But the merchant died of famine upon nine camel loads of fine cloth?” 
said ‘Take-Heed-in- Time. 

“It is true,” answered the Dervise. 

« And the shepherds perished of cold outside the tent,” 

The Dervise again answered, “ It is true.” 

“ Was it not for want of the Golden Hoop, stamped by authority outside 
with the Sultan's image, and on the inner rim with his name, through which 
all must pass, that prevented the merchant feeding his fifty young Turks with 
the flesh of the sheep of Cashmere, and clothing the shepherds with his nine 
camel loads of cloth ?” 

The Dervise hung down his head and was silent; the Sultan stroked down 
his beard and looked thoughtful. 

“ What ! may not the Commander of the Faithful and his nobles make 
golden bells for the sugar-loaf-shaped caps?” bellowed the Favourite. 
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“ May the blessings of Allah be showered upon our prince !” beatinaed | 
Take-Heed-in-Time, and he crossed his hands upon his breast and bowed 
his head ; “the bells may be of gold, but why need the hoops be of gold | 
also ? If the law had allowed the merchant to pass his goods through 
wooden hoops, the evil day would not have come upon him. Across the 
mountain the brother of Much-he-Had, another merchant, is also at the 
but if the law will stamp with authority—with the image of 
the Commander of the Faithful—some other circle, he may yet live, and a | 
rich bazaar be left to supply silks and shawls and arms for the body-guard, 
and taxes for the treasury.” 

“ Let it be done,” said the Sultan, and all were so silent you might have | 
heard the foot-tread of a camel upon the sand a mile off. “Let hoops of | 
wood be made; the gold shall be left for bells. The Dervise is wrong. 
Let him die.” 

The old servant of the Sultan, Take-Heed-in- Time, now bowed himself to 
the earth. ‘ Most merciful Prince,” said he, “let not another death seal the 
mischief that has been done. Grant me this man’s life that I may show 
him the truth of the words I have spoken. 

The Sultan nodded consent, and rode off with his train, glad to be rid of 
both Dervise and servant together. 

Long after they had ridden away were the voices of the Dervise and the 
man who had saved him from the bow-string heard in loud dispute as they 
travelled towards the abode of Much-he-Had’s brother. Those who had 
quick ears could ‘distinguish the words, “ Over-production,” “Standard of | 
Value,” “ Circulating Medium,” “Gold ;” but the sounds only made them | 
spur their horses more briskly to be rid of the din. 

Meanwhile the politicians disputed their way slowly across the mountain, | 
and by the time they reached the dwelling of the brother of Much-he-Had, 


the Sultan's word had worked miracles. The merchant who was dying for | 


want of golden hoops, had now authorities of wood stamped with the royal | 


likeness ; and a hundred young Turks thronged his warehouses and bustled 
about his bazaar. Boxes of dates and figs, jars of honey and of oil, bales of 
cloth, piles of silks and shawls, and stores of corn were heaped in rich 
abundance. The shepherds brought their flocks; and as each sheep leaped 
through the wooden hoop, and the cloth passed back in exchange, the mer- 
chant smiled pleasantly over his gains, and his customers smiled happily 
over theirs, 

The Dervise, although the prosperity was before him, would not believe 
it real, and rushed away into the desert. For ages after the wandering 
tribes would now and then see him whirling after the manner of his sect, 
like sand in an eddy of the simoom: as they listened to his shrill cry of 
« Over-production, over-production |” they said one to another — “ It is the 
spirit of the Maniac Dervise.”— Pictorial Times. 


——$—$— 
SELECTIONS FROM THE LATEST NEW WORKS. 
THE GIPSIES' TRAGEDY. 


4 BY JOSEPH DOWNES. 


Wene we to imagine certain spots of country to be aboriginally designed 
as coverts for the world’s wanderers, commonly called gipsies, there is one 
wild and savage-featured valley in South Wales which might seem expressly 
adapted to their wants, as the rock recess*to the eagle’s eyrie, it is called 
Cwm Cothey—a beautiful winding dale embosoming the pastoral river 
Cothey, Carmarthenshire. And it so happens, that a young beauty of that 
wandering tribe (becoming tragically famous in our rustic annals) has taken 
a name from this Alpine dell, and in return bestowed a local celebrity on its 
solitude. Lydia Coombe is the Anglicised name of this unfortunate. gipsy 
heroine, derived from the word Cwm (a valiey), pronounced Coom— whence 
the more common proper name Coombe, by which she is known, she having 
been born in this vale, The father of this girl was known by the name of 
the “ gipsy giant,” and long made his haunt of this sequestered neighbour- 
hood, He was a man of great personal strength and beauty, and possessed 
a mind perhaps of natural powers almost equal to his bodily ; but evil pas- 
sions had driven him from out the pale of society at first, and the wild 
liberty of ‘houseless life, congenial to his nature, had permanently attached 
him to its habits. He was accompanied by a wretched, faded, but still 
beautiful woman, evidently not of the tawny fraternity, for she was fair in 
spite of sun and storm ; and, it was whispered, had “ rushed’madly from her | 
sphere,” (one of no mean order,) charmed by the glozing tongue and noble + 
form of her gipsy seducer. However this was, she soon expiated her frailty | 
(for she had forsaken a husband) by death ; Samson, as he was called, striking 
her a fatal blow in an ungovernable passion. Prior to this, a dark rumour 
had run among the cottagers that he had murdered a child with which she 
had presented him, before the period that rendered his paternity certain. In | 
the doubt of this, her savage seducer had conceived a hatred of the innocent 
infant, as possibly the offspring of the husband she had forsaken; and this 
hatred it appeared he had gratified by its destruction. Some threat on her 
part of denouncing him to justice, it was believed, led to the murderous act. | 
Standing, tearless, over the corpse of the unhappy woman, lying at the tent’s 
mouth, after submitting himself to the legal power, while the infant Lydia 





(the second and undoubted fruit of their guilty union) lay crying within, the 


savage father thus addressed his farewell to a boy about thirteen years old, 


who was trying, amidst all his grief and terror, to pacify the motherless little | 


one —his half-sister: —“ Boy, if I escape the gibbet for this, (for it can’t be 


| child .we lost — curse her white face, and the hour I first saw it! 


| pity me, sent over the seas for one blow too hard, seem to hate me.” 
| selfish savage forgot himself for one minute in parting from the boy — his 


| ing growth to over-hanging trees. 


| cape ? 
| to whose identity both sufferers swore. 
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wilful murder— it was all passion,) I shall come back to you yet, after some 
seven or fourteen years. For this helpless little wretch, do your best to 
keep her alive; and if you cannot, knock her on the head, or plunge her into 


| one of the dark pools here. Don’t let me find her, if I should return, eating 
| workhouse bread, or drudging like a slave for bread as bitter — the wages 
| of her slavery. 


Bring her up a gipsy, or let her die. You are a good boy, 


and clever. Go on basket-making, and stick to the spots where the osiers 


| are plenty, and the great rushes that we make tapers of; you can beg the 
| household grease, and these Cothey herdsmen have soft hearts enough, and 
| will not be niggard of milk and meal for the poor baby, (you must always 


talk of her to the wives.) Shun the cursed city, and hard-hearted townfolk, 
and make your home of this fine greensward and river bank. Though that 


| wretched woman,” pointing to the dead, “ was the cause of this bad turn, by 
| her sulky misery, that maddened me, and by her taunting me about the 


I say, 
whatever you may feel towards her—seem to pity her; and however you may 


The 


favourite child, as being the offspring of his first and only real passion. The 
mother had died in giving him birth. Dashing off one tear that gathered in 
his eye, while the boy hung on his fettered hand, the felon forsook the tent 
and vale for the gaol, there to await judgment and retribution for his crime. 
His doom was transportation for life. 

The young boy Gilbert fulfilled the part of both parents to the desolate 
orphan of the tent and solitary dale. While he pursued those simple trades 


| which these singular people practise, this most lonely child of that lonely 


region — the forsaken Lydia, lay listening in the still noon-day for her half- 


| brother’s step, would crawl, when of strength sufficient, to the tent’s mouth, 


to gather the cowslips or harebells that spring profusely in the shelter of the 
lofty walls of rocks, there tapestried with many-coloured mosses, and afford- 
Every echo of a herdsman’s voice high 
up in the green chasms, calling across to some shepherd or cabin, made her 
small heart palpitate with expectation of that only human being she heard 
or saw, by night or day, unless when some curious cottager would steal to 
the tent, kiss and pity the little infant-hermit, who only wept with disap- 
pointment at the strange face and unwelcome arms. Such visitors often 
brought her milk, and the finer oaten cake, and left wool for her softer 
bedding at night. The fond and faithful brother, as she grew older, was 
often seen bearing her at his back to distant spots where materials for his 
trade were to be sought, that he might enjoy her society, and she his. Her 
earliest efforts at speech were taught by him; to him addressed, while he 
sat plaiting rushes or osiers by the romantic river. The simple housewives 
of the lofty white cottage farmhouses, dotting the green precipices all about, 
became fondly attached to this remarkable boy, at once father, mother, and 
fondest brother to this most forlorn, otherwise, of infants. She grew more 
and more striking for beauty, and obtained the name of “ the beauty of the 
cwm.” 

That beauty, after some sixteen years, attracted the eyes of a youth be- 
longing to a tribe of gipsies located on the other side of the vast bank, 
forming one barrier of her native valley; and Lydia, for the first time, 
learned to look with anxious longing for another form than that of her life’s 
companion — her heart’s brother — her childhood’s nurse. 

The time came, when, looking up at those heights, about twilight, she 
watched an object more welcome to her young eyes than the sparkle of the 
evening star, there first seen in the pale blue of a fading day of summer— 
the figure of her beloved new visitor, in her brother’s absence, the gipsy boy 
Zephaniah, in lofty distance appearing over the rock ridge, and meditating 
his steep descent to the beloved tent. The passions of those little subjected 
to conventional forms, like these self-outlawed people, brook not long delay. 
The youth pressed her to name a day for their marriage; nor did her heart 
lag behind his in wishes, except from her reluctance to admit another there, 
who might seem to lessen the exclusive hold her dear brother had possessed 
on its whole affections so long. While she coyly dallied with his impatience, 
rather than resisted it, a terrible trial awaited her, One evening he mys- 
teriously informed her that he had been “ in danger, but escaped ;” and his 
arch eyes asked sympathy in this his good fortune, which however involved 
some fearful secret. He had entered the small farmhouse of an old couple, 
reputed rich, to“obtain gold, “to make merry,” as he said, “on their 
wedding-day.” The farmer, it appeared, was waking when the robber be- 
lieved him asleep, and raised an outery, which he, in the wild cruelty of fear 
—on that first occasion of peril of life, from discovery — suppressed by 
violent blows. A light burning in the chamber revealed his features to the 
aged wife, and he “ missed the gold at last,” he said. And whence his es- 
Through the apprehension and committal for trial of another gipsy, 
And it was in this cruel exultation 
that the ruffian dared to ask the sympathy of the yet innocent girl. But 
















































| She had been bred in the life, without the lawless habits, of the common 


gipsy, companioning with inanimate and innocent things — with flowers, and 
birds, nd Jambs — and shrunk from the embrace of those inhuman arms, 
lately raised against feeble age and innocence. “ Would to God I had died 
before this day!" she sobbed, in the agony of her heart's revolted feelings, 
recoiling from him she so fondly loved, and had esteemed ; “ died, and never 
known — never dreamed that you could have done this!” “ And this is your 
love for me!” he exclaimed. “ You would rather / should suffer than ano- 
ther—a stranger? I have trusted my life in your hands, and you will 
betray me if I don’t prevent you. Now, by my soul, I'll never see you 


—— a eee ee 





more! To be safe, I must forsake such a——” “ Oh, stop !—oh, no!’ 
she cried, wringing her hands. “Though you seem no longer the same 
you were, nor I to myself, but a wretched and a wicked girl, knowing this 
shocking thing; yet, as my betraying you could not undo the wrong you 
have done to those poor old souls, nor save that poor creature mistaken for 
you, (for I being but a poor gipsy girl, who would believe me?) though I 


would have died to save them—to save your soul alive; yet now, I pro- | 
Laughing by an effort, he denied the truth of his tale, and re- | 
stored peace to the poor girl's heart, in that moment of its deadly sinking. | 


mise x 
Clasping him passionately, she playfully brought over her beautiful neck 
the arm she had instinctively thrown off, on the dreadful announcement of 
his crime, and fondlingly replacing herself within the fold of his embrace, 


as a bird resuming the covert of its nest, she expressed all the rapture she | 


felt at again feeling him her “own,” as she said, “ her own innocent /” and 
vowed that had the sad tale been true, never could she have been aiding in 
bringing him to justice, even although her silence had connived at the un- 
just death of an innocent man, 
be proved on the morrow. 

On that morrow, news of the crime, and of the death of the beaten man, 
and capture of a gipsy found near the premises, reached the hamlet Cynwil 


Caio, near the Cothey Vale ; and ere long, she ascertained that this unfor- | 
tunate person, who so strikingly resembled her lover, the real culprit, that | 


two persons swore to his identity as the offender, was no other than her dear 
father-brother, her life’s companion and protector, Gilbert ! 
for the bosom of passionate, tender, inexperienced sixteen! A brother or a 
lover was to be sacrificed for the other's sake, and by her formal act !— her 


information before a justice in the distant county town, of the confession of | 


the murderer —a confession made in trusting love to her and her alone! 
Young as he was, that lover was a character of deep guile, one well versed 
in the female heart, and instinctively learned in all the sophistry which self- 
love and love combined can weave like a net for the perdition of asoul. He 
avowed his resolution to save her brother, by surrendering himself to justice ; 


he “ would release her brother,” he said, “ and send Aimto be her comforter, 


if, indeed, she needed comforting under his fate —a weleomer companion of 
her future days that brother than he, her lover.”— And these words he knew 
would be torture to her heart, terrible to her imagination — the self-sacrifice 
he promised, of itself almost expiating his fault, to her fond fancy, and 
rendering the loss of him still more insupportable. 

Meanwhile days followed days; cut off by mountains from the converse 
of others, she learned the time of the dreaded assize from her lover's inform- 
ation only, and still just setting out on her dismal travel, still delayed its 
commencement, still reproaching herself for leaving her brother —and such 
a brother —to die ! — oh, no, not to die — such thought never found entrance, 
if it were ever whispered by some fiend to her unhappy heart —but to 
languish a day, an hour, in prison, and she, knowing his innocence, yet 
deferring to testify thereto! She set forth at last. Could she refuse to him 
— her lover — who had so few days to live — who was about to devote his 
life to the salvation of another’s — could she in mercy refuse her society to 
him during that journey? They approached the town. It was Sunday ; 
and the gaily-attired townspeople, walking out for air in a golden evening, 
formed a striking contrast to the dusty, wayworn appearance of this singular 
pair, Ina lonely lane of the outskirts, he suddenly stopped, and turned on 
hers a face pale with fury, and malignantly triumphing in the melancholy 
expression of hers. Pointing to a distant dead wall, made visible by the 
long level beams of the setting sun — Do you see that high building?” he 
inquired —“ that is the gaol, my love /—the shambles where you are 
lovingly leading me as a lamb to the slaughter! My Lydia will grieve to 
learn that I am yet to live a little longer — that the assizes finished yesterday ! 
Find what barn or hollow tree thou likest best, for a night's lodging, love ; 
and to-morrow, perhaps, we shall meet again.” So saying, he vanished, 

Stunned in mind, and worn out with fatigue, the unhappy girl, stretched 
under a lonely oak all-night, at last fell asleep. Astonished at the death- 
like sleep she could hardly shake off, and at the late hour to which it had 
been prolonged, on waking, she saw the sun like a great fire-globe, glaring 
through a dense fog, and heard the buzz of many people crossing the top of 
the green lane where she had been lying. She followed, half conscious of 
some impending horror, and found herself soon before a scaffold, erected 
against the prison-wall, in the midst of a dumb, awe-stricken crowd, gazing 
up at a convict, in grave-clothes, that moment come forth to die. No 
sooner had the sufferer cast his eye on the orb which he was never to see 
set again, than he exclaimed, stretching both arms towards its magnified 
disk, as if it had been the very eye of that God to whom he appealed from 
Man — 

“ Innocent, by God! By the God who sees me die, I die innocent 
And a female voice, terrible from the agony its tones betrayed, re-echoed his 
ery —“ Innocent, innocent !” and in a moment, the exquisite figure of the 
gipsy girl, whose beauty and symmetry not all the wild desperation of ges- 
tures and looks could destroy, was seen struggling through the crowd, to 
reach the foot of the scaffold; and all the while, her eyes being riveted on 
her brother, the priest, and the executioner, she continued to exclaim, as the 
burial-service proceeded —*“ Stop that dreadful man in black !—stop his 
mouth !—snatch-his book! Will they bury him alive? Help me, some 
dear Christian soul, to climb to him! Murder, murder!” she shrieked, as 
the exeeutioner drew down the dreadful cap (sad mockery of comfort asso- 
ciated with ideas of repose and the night that will pass away /), and placed 
in the dying man’s hand something which he might throw down, as a signal 


” 
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A fatal vow, the rashness of which was to | 


A fearful trial | 
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of his readiness to depart —it was a flower !—(still sadder desecration ok, | 


| gentle sympathies and pleasant associations of thought!) Then, having tried 
| to climb by one pole of the scaffolding, and being gently drawn back by the 
| bystanders, who whispered, “ The poor wretch's sweetheart !” she cried out 
| ——‘ A curse upon the souls of all who hinder me! <A crown in heaven for 
him who helps me to save him—my brother !—my dear, my innocent !” 
And, by an astonishing effort, in a minute more, she had clambered, with the 
agility of a wild cat or tigress, above the reach of those below, and presented 
her pathetic face, white even to the lips, and still sweet in all that ghastli- 
| ness of horror, just above the scaffold-floor, startling the functionaries pre- 

sent, and, as it were, recalling to the world he had already parted from in 
soul, the unhappy victim of a fatal personal likeness and rash witnesses, 
Roused by the unusual commotion, he slowly, and like one unwillingly 
resisting wished-for sleep, pushed up the cap from his eyes, and saw his 
sister—his guilty ungrateful sister!—such to his thoughts, for obscure 
rumours had reached him in pricon, that she was revelling in guilty plea- 
sures with the very man for whose crime he was to die the death of a felon. 
Their eyes met for the first time. “ Stop, but to curse me! Stop, till I 
| prove your innocence to these horrid men!” she cried, nearly exhausted. 
| “ To kiss thee?” he inquired, with a hollow, horrid voice, half hearing what 
she said. “Oh no! oh no!”-she answered, “I did not —dared not, ask 
that! Yet would you be so merciful, Gilbert, to hear me—but hear me — 
| hear me swear I never thought——” The wretched brother, either in in- 
dignant impatience of what he thought her mock-penitence, or only wishful 
| to end a dreadful scene that was fast forcing him back into the vortex of 
| life's passions and regrets, fixed one stern, yet most heart-broken look upon 
the half fainting girl, then, with his pinioned arm, imperfectly drawing the 
cap over his eyes, threw down desperately the flower—his death signal. 
The wretched Lydia, whose sight swam in darkness, the next moment saw 
only the veil which he had drawn between them for ever and for ever | ~ 
From Ainsworth’s Magazine for September. 
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SKETCH OF A SUBALTERN. 


Bur shortly there appeared in this circle a class of persons who probably 
are the proudest, the poorest, the worst educated, the most polished, and 
most privileged, of all ‘orders of people above the rank of mere bodily 
labour. We mean military officers — not generals, colonels, and other 
master officers, but the majors, captains, lieutenants, ensigns, &c., who 
tramp with their regiments, and may therefore be styled the journeymen 
officers. These personages, in all provincial towns, have an entrée at once 
unquestioned into the wealthiest circles; and a poor ensign, whose father's 
pay could not afford him more education than he could pick up about 
the barracks — who has some six or seven shillings a day, and out of that 
must find a glittering uniform and a man to keep it clean, will find himself 
more courted than the university-educated head of a mercantile house who 
sends a dozen men through the kingdom to puff his goods, giving each of 
them four or five times his rival's income. How this comes we need not 
delay our story to investigate; suffice it to say, that the regiment that had 
for a year or so been at the barracks of the large town in which the principal 
business of Hasteleigh and Co. was transacted, marched away one fine morn- 
ing, to the great grief of all the young ladies, which was changed to smiles 
when, on the following morning, another regiment, with younger officers, 
marched in. In this second regiment was Lieutenant Peeche, a young man 
of about twenty-five years of age, remarkable for a tall and very fine figure 
(partly the gift of the tailor), handsome features, a good complexion, rather 
stolid blue eyes, a receding forehead, and a beautiful head of hair. His con- 
nexions were as follows: — his father was a lieutenant-colonel on half-pay, 
and with about two thousand pounds in the funds, and on the produce of 
these he had to live himself, and educate and provide for six sons, The two 
eldest of them he managed to get into the army, the next into the navy, 
leaving them to shift for themselves when there, while the fourth had to 
struggle into the church, and with much ado got a situation as chaplain to a 
travelling nobleman, whose means required him to reside abroad, while his 
religious predilections needed the service of the Church of Englard. The 
fifth son, having no admiration for pride and poverty, broke away at a tangent 
and opened a hat shop in Dublin, and soon made money enough to console 
him for being disowned by his relations. ‘The sixth was our present Lieu- 
tenant Peeche, and was considered, both personally and mentally, the flower 
of the flock, was encouraged to look out for a fortune, and told that his 
brother the hatter’s fate would be his if he threw himself away. He used 
to be told at home, by his anxious mother, that though when he joined his 
regiment he would have to live on his pay, he might consider himself at any 
time worth ten thousand pounds worth of face, and the same amount of 
figure (if clothed in red). The above being his personal stock in speculating 
for a fortune, let us see what was his mental. He could read English, and 
write a note on occasion, though imperfect in the spelling department ; he 
recollected the first five rules of arithmetic, had a vague idea that some people 
bothered their heads about squares, triangles, and other odd figures, had 
learnt the first half of the French grammar, and was nearly perfect in the 
arts of carving, dancing, and talking charming frivolity. In society he had 
a fine bold bearing, let the ghost of a strangled oath haunt the conversation 
now and then, and had a way of leading the opinions and directing the ridi- 
cule of fair auditors that was surprising; as, for instance, a young gentleman 
in black remarking that he had heard that mathematics were a branch of 













































| 
knowledge highly essential to a soldier, and that Bonaparte was deep in it— | 
« Yes,” replied Peeche, “ I have heard that engineer officers work at it, but | 
none of ours —none of ours. For my own part, I never could manage dry | 
studies of any sort.” This sentence, and the air with which it was uttered, 
were convincing; the ladies at onee agreed that dry studies were very 
stupid and low things, and altogether beneath the rank and mind of Lieu- | 
tenant Peeche, indeed, only fit for engineer officers, Bonaparte, and the | 
young gentlemen in black, who, feeling his discomfiture, shrunk out of the | 
conversation, and was dumb, whilst his vanquisher, leaning back, showed the 
extreme edges of his fine teeth in a searcely cognisable smile of self-com- 
plaisance. — New Monthly Magazine. 
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SONNET. 


BY THE LATE JOHN KEATS, 


Lirr’s sea hath been five times at its slow ebb, 
Long hours have to and fro let ereep the sand, 
Since I was tangled in thy beauty’s web, 
And Snared by the ungloving of thy hand. 
And yet I never look on midnight sky 
But I behold thine eyes’ well-memoried light, 
I never gaze upon the rose’s dye, 
But to thy cheek my soul doth take its flight, 
I never look on any budding flower, 
But my fond ear, in faney at thy lips 
And hearkening for a love sound, doth devour 
Its sweets in the wrong sense ; —thou dost eclipse 
Other delights with thy remembering, 
And sorrow to my darling joys dost bring. 
Ilood’s Magazine for September. 
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HINTS TO EPICURES HOW TO MAKE COFFEE. 


Tune is no part of the world in which better coffee is sold than in London, 
more especially the Mocha; yet there is no spot in this wicked world, we 
verily believe, where coffee is generally so badly made as in this great wil- 
derness of a metropolis. This arises from several causes: Ist. The pur- 
chasing coffee ground and roasted. ‘The consumption and sale of the article 
is so small in England compared to France, that in many of the shops the 
ground coffee is a week, and in many a fortnight, or a month old; and, 
being too frequently exposed to the influences of weather and climate, the 
aroma has entirely evaporated. There is scarcely a shop in London where 
coffee is daily roasted ; and, even if there were such a shop, the quantity 
purchased for private consumption is generally so large, and the use of it so 
unfrequent in families, that the flavour in so humid a climate is gone long 
before the coffee is consumed. The Turks, who are our masters in the art 
of making coffee, do not employ a mill to triturate the berry, but pound it 
in mortars, with pestles, or mallets of wood. When these machines have 
been long used for the purpose, they are esteemed precious, and sell at a 
large price. Brillat Savarin relates the result of an experiment which he 
caused to be made as to the comparative merits of the liquid made from the 
pounded and the ground berry. “ I roasted with care,” says he, “a pound 
of good Mocha coffee, and separated it into two equal portions, one of which 
was ground, and the other pounded in the manner of the Turks. I made 
coffee with both one and the other of these powders, taking an equal weight of 
each, pouring on each an equal portion of boiling water, and in all respects 
dealing equally between them. I tasted these coffees, and caused them to 
be tasted by the best judges, and the unanimous opinion was, that the liquid 
produced from the powdered was evidently superior to the produce of the 
ground coffee.” The second reason why the coffee is inferior in England is, 
that the berry is burned instead of being roasted, and is consequently bitter 
and burnt, instead of being fine-flavoured and aromatic. The third reason 
is, that at hotels, coffee-houses, clubs, and even in private houses, enough of 
the coffee (even though it were good) is not infused; and the fourth reason 
may be found in the addition of an excess of water. Now, in the first place, 
the roasting of coffee should be carefully watched and superintended by an 
intelligent person. The moment the. berry crackles, and becomes crisp 
enough to pulverise, it is sufficiently roasted. Once taken off the roaster, it 
should be placed in several thick folds of flannel, to undergo the process of 
cooling. This preserves the essential oil in the coffee, and prevents the aroma 
from escaping. When the coffee is cool, place it in an air-tight canister. 
Sufficient for the day should be the coffee thereof.. In_other words, never 
roast, if you can avoid it, more than for a single day's consumption, certainly 
not mere than for two or three days. Grind or pound your coffve not more 
than a quarter of an hour before you want to make the infusion. There are 
various methods of preparing the infusion. Any one of them would have 
the effect of producing very tolerable coffee, if the directions we have given 


touching the roasting and grinding of the berry were attended to, and a suf- | 


ficient quantity of the powdered coffee used. But, unfortunately, English 
servants, who drink tea or beer, are ignorant of, or insensible to, the true 
flavour of coffee, and, as they do not partake themselves of the beverage, 
become indifferent to its preparation. The coffee produced by them is, 
indeed, drowned in a deluge of water, and deserves the title given it in an 
old tract, called the Petition against Coffee, namely, “ a base, black, thick, 
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nasty, bitter, stinking puddle-water.” The best coffee in the world, taken 
altogether, is certainly made in Paris, though we have occasionally tasted 
at private houses in England, where the master was a gowrmet, and the 
servants disciplined, finer coffee than was ever brewed either at the Café 
Foy or the Café Corrazza; and the only wonder is, that it should not be 
always so; for, as we before observed, the very finest qualities of coffee 
come to the London market. For the last forty years, a great deal of fan- 
cifulness has prevailed in Paris as to the best manner of making coffee, 
Much of this arose, no doubt, from the inordinate love which Napoleon ex- 
hibited for coffee, as every one was desirous to improve upon the favourite 
beverage of the little Corsican and great conqueror. Projects of all kinds 
were started: to make coffee without roasting it, without grinding it, to 
infuse it cold, to make it boil three quarters of an hour, &c. Another mode 
was to run the cold water several times through the powder, another to infuse 
the coffee over night. But, notwithstanding these vagaries, coffee is gene- 
rally well made in France. It is true, that it is most commoniy adulterated 
by the admixture of chicorée, but there is nothing noxious in the endive. It 
merely adds a bitterness to the coffee, and is adopted, we believe, in nine 
instances out of ten from motives of economy. ‘The most usual method of 
making coffee in France is @ Dabelloy, which consists in pouring boiling 
water on coffee placed in a porcelain or silver vase cullendered or pierced 
with very small holes. This first decoction is poured off, heated to boiling 
heat, passed again through the coffee-pot, when a clear and exquisite coffee 
is produced. More than a full-sized table-spoonful of coffee should be 
allowed for each guest in making a small cup of coffee after dinner. — From 
Classics of the Table in Fraser's Magazine for September. 


OUT-OF-TOWN LIFE. 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 


CotenincE not only preferred a country to a town life, but his mind as well 
as his body (when it was not with Plato and the schoolmen) delighted to 
live in woody places, “ enfolding,” as he beautifully says, 

Sunny spots of greenery. 

And how many other great and good men have there not been, with whom 
the humblest lover of Arcady may, in this respect, claim fellowship ?— men, 
nevertheless, fond of town also, and of the most active and busy life, when it 
was their duty. The most universal genius must, indeed, of necessity in- 
clude the green districts of the world in his circle, otherwise he would not 
run ita third part round. Shakspeare himself, prosperous manager as he 
was, retired to his native place before he was old. Do we think that, with 
all his sociality, his chief companions there were such as a country town 
afforded? Depend upon it, they were the trees, and the fields, and his 
daughter Susanna; and that no gentleman of the place was seen so often 
pacing the banks of the Avon, sitting on the stiles in the meadows, looking 
with the thrush at the sunset, and finding 


—— books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 
Cervantes, the Shakspeare of Spain, (for if his poetry answered but to one 
small portion of him, his prose made up the rest,) proclaims his truly pas- 
toral heart notwithstanding his satire, not only in his “ Galatea,” but in a 
| hundred passages of “ Don Quixote,” particularly the episodes, He de- 
lighted equally in knowledge of the world and the most ideal poetic life. 
It is easy to see, by the stories of “ Marcella” and “ Leandra,” that this 
great writer wanted little to have become almost a Quixote himself, in the 
Arcadian line! Nothing but the extremest good sense supplied him a proper 
balance in this respect for his extreme romance. Boccacio was another of 
these great child-like minds, whose knowledge of the world is ignorantly 
confounded with a devotion to it. See, in his “ Admetus,” and “ Theseid,” 
and “ Genealogia Deorum,” &c., and in the “ Decameron” itself, how he 
revels in groves and gardens; and how, when he begins making a list of 
trees, he cannot leave off. Doubtless he had been of a more sensual tem- 
perament than Cervantes; but his faith remained unskaken in the highest 
things. His veins might have contained an excess of the genial ; but so did 
his heart; and when the priest threatened him in advanced life with the 
displeasure of Heaven, he was shocked and alarmed, and obliged to go to 
Petrarch for comfort. Chaucer was a courtier, and a companion of princes ; 
nay, a reformer also, gnd a stirrer out in the world. He understood that 
world, too, thoroughly, in the ordinary sense of such understanding ; yet, as 
he was a true great poet in every thing, so in nothing more was he so than 
in loving the counfry, and the trees and fields. It is as hard to get him out 
of a grove as his friend Boceacio; and he tells us, that, in May, he would 





| often go out into the meadows to “ abide there,” solely in order to “ look 


upon the daisy.” Milton seems to have made a point of never living in a 
house that had not a garden to it.— Irom Ainsworth’s Magazine for September. 


—— —Ge—— = 
THE ANGLER AND THE CARP. 


Yes ! there is a geutle stillness in this early time, which amply compensates 
for the deserted couch and loss of slumber. And for dreams, the waking 
day-dreams of the sportsman’s morning, shaped by fancy into pleasurable 
images, and gilded with hues of beauty, are an oasis in the desert — the 
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again on firm land, seemed equally ready to make all speed. 
| and Gravesend was soon some miles behind; when, mounting the brow of a 
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very gems of memory by the winter's fireside. “ The stream is fringed 


| with many a goodly tree,” and the walk to the carp-hole, even when performed 


alone, is far from solitary or sad. The city sleeps, and scarce a sound pro- 
ceeds from the country around. The birds and the fish alone are wakening 
into life; and, exeept some early sportsman intent on visiting his eel-lines, 
or distant watch dog, whose “ honest bark” bears witness to our footsteps, 
but littlewill be seen or heard. Yon lonely heron, however, is before us, 


and springs upwards from the brook, while the water-hen, alarmed at our 


unexpected approach, flies across the river to her home. 
tolls three, 


Long Orton clock 


the crazy old church clock, 
And the bewildered chimes. 


And ere long a distant whistle falls faintly and fecbly on our ear, telling of 
the early plough-boy, the first astir on the village green. A thousand wild 
flowers perfume the air; the hum of insects, the twitting of birds, the chirp 
of the grasshopper succeed, and the mind is awakened to the presence of the 
Creator, visible in all his creatures. But the morning walk is over, the carp- 
hole is gained, and it is half-past three. Two have already shown at the 
western boundary of the hole, and one at the southern, a bite will follow. 
Lo! there it is—a splendid carp, by Jove! and see, my float glides softly 
down, and now is out of sight. I have him. He fights well. He darts 
towards the shore, and tries to get under the shelving bank, where he 
hopes to break me. My utmost efforts fail to prevent his doing so, and 
the result of his manceuvre will be seen shortly. He lies powerless, and as 
it'were asleep, close to the side, soon to dart in giddy fury to the opposite 


shore. Nay, so subtle is he, and so still, that the line is slackened, and floats | 


upon the water like a broken thread: he would impose a belief upon us | © : 7 on 7 ee. 
| give you audience.” “Must?” said the mayor?” “ Must?” shrieked the 


that he is off. There he goes however, and the line cuts the water as if a 
knife divided it: a hissing sound, and a thousand particles sparkling in the 
air, tell how furious was his effort to free himself from the hook. — Sporting 
Review. “ 


—_—-—-- =D -_-_ —— 


A ROMANCE OF GRAVESEND. 


In the year of grace, 1623, on a fine clear morning at the end of Feb- 
ruary, the ferryman of Tilbury was roused from his sleep, a good hour 
before his time, by two travellers, who knocked most unceremoniously at 
the upper windows of his cottage. They had little trouble in reaching them, 
for the mud-built walls crouched behind the river bank, as though to escape 
the wind, and the travellers were each: well-mounted on tall, well-groomed 
Flanders horses. A third stranger, evidently belonging to the same party, 
had ridden down to the spot where the ferry-boat was made fast on the 
shore. 

“ Boat! boat! Will the sluggard never be up?” shouted the tallest of 
the horsemen. Then turning to his companion, and with an affected air 


| settling the fit of his cloak to the most approved fashion of Eastcheap, he 


continued ;: — “ Truly Master John Smith, we had small need to choose strong 


lengthening his slumbers in bed. Boat! boat!” “Patience, Ste 

Smith ; I ask pardon, Thomas — Master Thomas Smith, 1 should say,” re- 
plied his companion, laying much stress on his correction of his friend's 
title; his thoughtful, melancholy face relaxing into a smile, and his eye 
wandering from the first speaker's to his own habiliments. “The stay will 
breathe horses after their gallop from your Essex quarters at Newall.” 
After much gaping and more grumbling the ferryman got up, and as he 
made his way towards the boat, his wrath was somewhat abated by the 


| ume of those who had, at such an early hour, broken upon his rest. 
we 


ey were evidently citizens, well to do, their dress betokening ability to 
pay; and there was something in their manner, too, which showed they 
were anxious to get across to Kent. As (with the help of the third tra. 
veller, who was something older and more sedate than the other two) he 
pushed his boat from the shore, he almost forgot his wrath at their early call 


for his services. The tide was strong and the wind light, and as the im- | 


patience of the travellers increased with the delay, the curiosity of the boat- 
man increased also. It was clear to him there was something a-foot. They 


talked in under-tones ; their holsters were not empty, and the eldest of the | 


three held himself somewhat aloof from the conversation, unless spoken to 
by the others. But when at length the boat touched the beach at Graves- 
end, and the youngest traveller, finding no silver in his purse, gave him, 
without any question about change, a gold piece as his fare, the good Essex 
boatman was quite certain his suspicions were correct. 
his early customers had won his heart, and as they galloped up the High 


| steeds for a long ride, if this lout is to cut short our journey to Tilbury, by | 


down, their horses’ heads turned to the hedge-side, and before the cavaleade 
had time to come up, the mysterious trio were seen gallopping across the 
meadow towards a copse which skirted it. “ Plenty of thieves in England 
yet,” thought the French ambassador; but he said—“ You Englishmen are 
proud of displaying your very great skill in the menage; nor without good 
cause, for I see that even citizens, in this rich country, ride like princes.” 
The lord deputed by King James to escort the ambassador to court bowed 
for the compliment, replying by one of those honied nothings which courtiers | 
love and live by. , 

The procession out of sight, the travellers continued their journey, and 
long before noon they had ridden into the yard of a quiet hostelrie in Can- 
terbury. Having hastily partaken of a slight repast, and flavoured it with 
a few glasses of wine, they mounted fresh horses and turned bridle towards 
Dover ; when, in hot haste, a messenger required their attendance before 
the mayor. Flight was impossible; resistance useless. Pompously spake 
justice —“ I send for you on information from Gravesend. You need not 
disguise your hasty errand. You are going to cross the channel to fight a 
duel. Hold your peace, I know it: and the king's most excellent majesty, 
whose authority I wield (here the justice folded his robe and looked ma- 
jestic), commands that the nuisances of duelling, witchéraft, and tobacco- 
smoking be abated. Now say, what are your names?” “ What are your 
names?” echoed the thin clerk of the corpulent mayor, and he dipped his 
pen in an ink-horn. “My name,” said the tallest traveller, with mock 
deference, is “ Master Thomas Smith ; my companion, here, is Master John 
Smith; and our occupation, that of proper and obedient subjects. We 
travel on our lawful business, and”—* Tut, tut,” haughtily interposed he 
who was thus styled Master John, “speak to the mayor privately, he must 


clerk. “ There are stocks in Canterbury,” continued the justice. “Call the 
constable,” squealed his legal toadey. Master Thomas stepped forward, 
and, before the tipstaff was aware of it, had said one word to the mayor. 

“No!” 

«“ Yes,” 

In another minute the room was cleared, and the Canterbury magnate 
had his hands on the elbows of his chair prepared to rise. Half doubtingly 
he said, — 

“Ts it possible you are 2” 

“The Duke of Buckingham!” was the reply, as the witty but un- 
principled “ Steenie,” the favourite of both king and prince, of father and 
son, drew a false beard from his chin. 

“ And your companions ?” 

“ The one, Charles, Prince of Wales; the other, my master of the horse, 
Sir Richard Graham: all on our way to Spain incognito, to finish in a week 
what the king has been just seven years beginning —the marriage of Charles 
of England with the Infanta of Spain. Your worship will be discreetly 
silent about the honour of this royal introduction; you owe it to the 
FexnyMan or Gravesenn.* — From the Pictorial Guide to Gravesend. 


a re 


Campset.’s Crvrs, — Campbell was very fond of forming clubs : he started 
a poets’ club at his own table at Sydenham, when Crabbe, Moore, and 
Rogers were of the party. “ We talked of forming a poets’ club,” writes 
Campbell, “ and even set about electing the members, not by ballot, but 
vind voce. The scheme failed, I scarcely know how ; but this, I know, that 
a week or so afterwards, I met with Perry, of the Morning Chronicle, who 
asked me how our poets’ club was going on. I said “ I don’t know; we 
have some difficulty in giving it a name; we thought of calling ourselves 
The Bees,’ * Ah,’ said Perry, ‘ that’s a little different from the common 


| report, for they say you are to be called The Wasps.’ I was so stung with 


The liberality of | 


Street, and turned to the left, along the road to Dover, the ferryman | ; n 
| got married, I was married as the author of The Pleasures of Hope; and 


hastened towards the house of the mayor. 

Meanwhile the travellers, released from the company of the ferryman, 
broke into loud and cheerful talk, whilst their horses, no less pleased to be 
On they went, 


hill, a stately gilded coach, drawn by four horses, and surrounded by a 
numerous bevy of mounted lacqueys, was seen scarcely a hundred yards 
a-head, advancing towards the town they had left. “ As I live ! the king's 
carriage, with a swarm of the palace grooms! They'll know us—they’ll 
know us! an we be not speedily over the fence and away. It's one of the 


especies ambassadors, or there is no truth in witcheraft,” ejaculated the 
er Master Smith; and without further speech their hats were pulled 


are ne re _ - 
Se — — — “ —— 
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this waspish report, that I thought no more of the Poets’ Club.” Whatever 
merit is due to the foundation of the London University, I believe belongs 
by right to Campbell: he was the founder, moreover, of the Literary Union, 
an ill-regulated club, which expired in the spring of the present season — 


Unwilling to outlive the good that did it, 


like the Ipswich of Wolsey, as described by Shakspeare. — Campbelliana, in 
Fraser's Magazine for September. 


Camresety’s Favovarre Porm.—It is well known that Campbell’s own 
favourite poem of all his composition, was his Gertrude. I once heard him 
say, “ I never like to see my name before The Pleasures of Hope; why, I 
cannot tell you, unless it was that, when young, I was always greeted among 
my friends as ‘ Mr. Campbell, author of The Pleasures of Hope.’ ‘ Good 
morning to you, Mr. Campbell, author of The Pleasures of Hope.’ When I 


when I became a father, my son was the son of the author of The Pleasures 
of Hope.” A kind of grim smile, ill-subdued, we are afraid, stole over our 
features, when, standing beside the poet's grave, we read the inscription on | 
his coffin: — “ Thomas Campbell, LL.D., author of the ‘ Pleasures of 

Hope.” Died June 15, 1844. Aged 67.” The poet's dislike oceurred to 
our memory; there was no getting the better of the thought. — Campbelliana, 


| in Fraser's Magazine for September. 


* The historical version of this incident is given by Mr. Jesse, in his “* Memairs of the 
Court of England, during the Reign of the Stuarts.” The chivalrous feeling which 
Paes Charles, despite court etiquette and state usages, to make this journey to Spain, 
was ill repaid by the fortune which him inte the company, and eventually united him to 
Henrietta Maria of France. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The Spirit of Literature, Vol. I. Sherwood and Bowyer, 


137. Strand. 

The Blind Man and his Guide. A Novel. B 
of “ The Grandfather.” Three Volumes. 
Mortimer Street. 

Anecdotes of Actors: with other Desultory Recollections. 
By Mrs. Matthews. One Volume, pp. 430. T.C. Newby. 

Chronicles of the Bastille. Illustrated by Robert Cruik- 
shank. Part IX. T.C. Newby. 

Ainsworth’s Magazine for September. 
Adelaide Street. 

Fraser’s Magazine for September. 
Street. 

Hood's Magazine for September. 

The Illuminated Magazine for September. 
Douglas Jerrold. 

The Farmers’ Magazine for September. 


the Editor 
. C. Newby, 


J. Mortimer, 
Nickesson, Regent 


Renshaw, Strand. 
Edited by 


The Sporting Review for September. 

The New Monthly Belle Assemblée for September. Ro- 
gerson, Norfolk Street. 

The Sporting Magazine for September. M. A. Pittman, 


Warwick Square. 
The Polytechnic Review for September. 
Adelaide Street. 
Songs and Ballads. 
66, Old Bailey. 
Hyperion. A Romance. 
Clarke, 66. Old Bailey. " 
Simmonds’s Colonial Magazine for September. 
Knight’s Weekly Volume. 
o. XI.— Bird Architecture. By James Rennie. [A 
reprint for a shilling of one of the best works which 
appeared in the Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 
It is thickly studded with woodcuts ; and its curious 
information, given in a popular manner, makes it a 
a most admirable book for young people. ]} 
The Female Blue Beard ; or, the Adventurer. By Eugene 
Sué. Part Il. W. Strange. 


———————— 

’ ’ a) T mim 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. F. Sexton’s very clever lithograph of “‘ Charity—A Hint 
to the Humane Society,” shall certainly receive attention 
et our next batch of artistic notices. 

Subscribers are informed that Hunt’s London Journal may 
be ordered through any bookseller. A stamped edition is 
contemplated, to go to very remote places post-free. 


eee 
MUSIC. 
MR. HENRY RUSSELL. 
Tu1s distinguished composer has again returned 


J. Mortimer, 
H. G."Clarke, 
H. G. 


By J. E. Carpenter. 
By H. W. Longfellow. 


to London from America, and has given a concert | 


at the Hanover Square Rooms, unaided by any 


other performer. Mr. Russell was the first person | 
who instituted the concert, or rather musical | 


performance, without the aid of others. His his- 
tory is generally so well known, that we need not 
do more than refer to the period in which he held 
very humble situations in London as a vocalist. 
Our notice of his progress will commence at the 
period when he had established himself in a small 


York, where the efforts of his voice created so 
great a sensation, that he was induced to visit the 
Atlantic cities, 
city of New York, where he was well received by 
the public, though much opposed by the musi- 
cians. He persevered successfully, however, and 


publishing and singing his own compositions. He 
first established himself asa composer by “ Wood- 
man, spare that Tree,” the words of which were 
written by Mr. George P. Morris, then the editor 
of the “ New York Mirror,” whose influence was 
ever exerted in behalf of the youthful aspirant. 
“Some love to roam,” ‘“ The Maniac,” and 
several other compositions were soon after pub- 
lished, and were much admired, Mr, Russell’s own 
style of singing adding materially to the interest 
of the productions, At a subsequent period he 
visited Boston with the intention of producing his 
oratorio, “ The Sceptic.” In this composition he 
failed to command the admiration of composers 
or the public, and very wisely abstained afterwards 
from attempting such daring flights. Having 
abandoned the higher order of composition, he 
produced several songs of considerable merit. 
Among these were “ Our Way across the Moun- 
tain, ho!” “ The Old Bell,” “The Ship on Fire,” 
“ The Wreck at Sea,” &c. His most popular 
compositions in America and England are “ Wood- 
man, spare that Tree,” and “ The old Arm Chair,” 
which have been sung in public, however, only by 
Miss Alicia Nunn, who has done as much for these 
compositions in England, as Mr. Russell has in 
America, 


His first appearance was in the | 
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Mr. Russell has a melodious bass voice, of 
limited compass, and always accompanies himself 
with taste and skill upon the pianoforte, He was 
never known in public, we believe, to trust himself 
to any other accompaniest than himself, and pro- 
bably for the reason that he is aware of his defi- 
ciency in the organ of time. His merit is very 
great, however, and he has done much to create a 
taste for music among the million. 
peculiarity of his genius, for he possesses this, is 
a nice appreciation of his poet, to whose words he 
never fails to give the most perfect expression. 


i 


Experiments on Satmoy. — Numerous experi- 





sufficient to show how very unreal a thing a 
commemorative feast may be. — Edinburgh Wit- 
ness, 

Use or Barus (from the Lancet), — Sir 
George Lefevre, in an article entitled “ On the 
Use and Abuse of Domestic Remedies,” y 
recommends the use of a shower-bath, which, 
says, can be employed with advantage and comfort 


The chief | in many cases where the space is too limited for 


the establishment of a plunging bath, and he ob- 
serves that its refreshing effects in warm weather 
contribute mueh to the perfection of the animal 
functions, even in the most healthy state. A 
morning shower-bath, or, if that cannot be accom- 
plished, one faken after the morning fatigues are 


ments are at present making in various parts of | over, as a ‘part of the anté-mundium toilette, will 


the kingdom for the purpose of proving unsettled 
points in the natural history of the salmon. Several 
of these have been made in the Tweed and tribu- 
taries, the last of which, we believe, was the worsted 
thread of different colours inserted in the tails of 
salmon fry. The purpose of the experiments was 
to ascertain the precise time occupied by the fish 
passing from the lower stages of its growth to 
maturity. Whether any of these have been since 
captured we have not been able to learn. About 
a fortnight ago, however, a grilse was caught at 
the Shore Side Fishery, by James Macqueen, 


| fisherman, which may throw some light on this 








interesting subject. Among the number of other 
fish caught with the net, he observed a black mark 
on the tail of one, of the size of a No. 4. shot. On 
examining it more closely, he felt some hard sub- 
stance, and scraping the flesh to ascertain the cause, 
discovered a piece of wire twisted through the 
tail. The fish hada very healthy appearance, was 
about 5lbs. weight, and resembled in every respect 
the other grilse. Perhaps this single recovered 


| specimen may afford the experimenters the inform- 


ation desired. — Berwick Warder. 

Rosert Burns Har a Century since. — 
Rather more than fifty years ago, the sinking sun 
shone brightly, one fine afternoon, on the stately 
tenements of Dumfries, and threw its slant rule of 
light athwart the principal street of the town. 
The shadows of the houses on the western side 
were stretched half way across the pavement, while 


| on the side opposite the red beam seemed as if 


sleeping on jutting irregular fronts and tall gables. 
There was a world of well-dressed company that 


evening in Dumfries; for the aristocracy of the 
town far from the sea-board, in the state of New | 


adjacent country for twenty miles round had 


| poured in to attend a county ball, and were 


fluttering in groups along the sunny side of the 
street, gay as butterflies. On the other side, in 
the shade, a solitary individual paced slowly along 
the pavement. Of the hundreds who fluttered 


| past no one took notice of him — no one seemed 
continued year after year to add to his fortune by | 


to recognise him. He was known to them all as 
the exciseman and poet, Robert Burns; but he 
had offended the stately Toryism of the district by 
the freedom of his political creed; and so — 
tainted by the plague of Liberalism —he lay 
under strict quarantine. He was shunned and 
neglected; for it was with the man Burns that 
these his contemporaries had to deal. Let the 
reader ‘contrast with this truly melancholy scene 
the scene of his Festival a fortnight since. Here 
are the speeches of the Earl of Eglinton and of 
Sir John M‘Neill, and here the toast of the Lord 
Justice-General. Let us just imagine these gen- 
tlemen, with all their high aristocratic notions 
about them, carried back balf a century into the 
past, and dropped down, on the sad evening to 
which we refer in the main street of Dumfries. 
Which side does the reader think would they have 
chosen to walk upon? Would they have addressed 
the one solitary individual in the shade, or not 
rather joined themselves to the gay groups in the 
sunshine who neglected and contemned him? 
They find it an easy matter to deal with the 
phantom idea of Burns now; how would they 
have dealt with the man then? How are they 
dealing with his poor relatives —or how with 
men of kindred genius, their contemporaries? 
Alas! a moment’s glance at such matters is 


= 
es 
an 


often secure a pleasant sensation for the evening, | 


and add a charm to the dolee fur niente of the re- 
mainder of the day. It is arestorative of 

in those cases of languor, attended without actual 
disease. Delicate females derive the most pleasur- 
able advantages from its use; and even during 
pregnancy it is not counter-indicated, if proper 
precautions are adopted. The proper hour of the 
day for it is immediately after rising, or 
dinner, and it may be used every other day with 
advantage. It should not be administered, how- 
ever, without certain precautions, and should be 


progressive as regards its temperature. When | 
first used, this should vary with the season of the | 


year. If it be 
Lefevre recommends that the water be placed 
over night in the bed-chamber, so that it may 
possess the same degree of temperature. ‘The cold 
should not be such as to produce a shock in the 
first instance, but when the system has been ini- 
tiated into its effects by degrees, the calorie should 
be lowered daily, so that the fluid may be cooled 
down to the freezing point, without any risk of 
producing discomfort, but the certainty of luxu- 
rious sensation. If commenced in the colder 
season, the water should at first be raised toa 
comfortable temperature, and afterwards gradually 
cooled down to the same extent as in summer. It 
is necessary to rub the body smartly during the 
drying process, and that too in a room free from 
cold draughts and currents of air. A flannel 
dressing gown should be put on immediately 
afterwards in the winter season, and rest a 
in forsome time. This remedy is of great utility 
in nervous headaches, and those produced by fre- 
quenting crowded assemblies, and indulging in 
the luxuries of the table, and also in hy 
driasis. 

Port, in his “ History of Windsor,” speaking of 
its distance from London, observes that “ it is not 


| past halfe a day’s journeye removed from that 


flourishing citie.” It is now not past half an 
hour’s journey, but approachable in eighteen 
minutes. Great alterations since Elizabeth was 
queen. 

Puitotogy in Geamany.— The philologists of 
Germany meet together from time to time for the 
purpose of advancing a kmowledge -of their 
favourite subject of inquiry by papers, treatises, 
and personal conversations ; and also for the sake 
of uniting in a friendly manner, so as to become 
better acquainted with one another. The asso- 
ciation for the present year will held their meetings 
at Dresden from the Ist till the 4th of October 
next, under the presidency of the celebrated 
Hermann. The German Orientalists will also, 
from the present time, take part in these meetings ; 
and they hereby respectfully invite their brethren 
in other lands, particularly the English and French 
Orientalists, to enhance the importance of this 
scientific association by their presence and their 
epistolary communications. 

Garesuzap Surerstrriox. — Pitmen consider it 
unlucky to meet a woman or a pig"on their way te 
work ; of course they are on the look-out through 
the day for some untoward event, when that has 
been the case, That it always happens so, is 
more than I can vouch for, but there is no rule 
withbut exception, — Notes to Pitman's Pay, 
T. Wilson. 


z 





commenced in summer, Sir George | 
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THE 


THE BEST EMBELLISHED WEEKLY JOURNAL IS 


PICTORIAL 


TIMES, 


A highly entertaining Family Newspaper, published every Saturday, price Sixpence, stamped ; containing, besides THIRTY BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS on Wood, the latest intelligence, and a 


great variety of interesting information. 


The fllustrations of the “ Pictorial Times” are of the most finished description ; the page: mental borders ; and the work displays such a variety of elegance, that it has been 
universally pronounced one of the Grandest Achievements of Pictorial Ldeovabaee. . SHEP? any ences Dy crnemnen ; : 


The “ Pictorial Times" is adsnirably suited for a Tommy Newspaper, as it contains an abundance of entertaining Information, in addition to a most complete Record of Weekly News, and invariably 


rejects all articles that bear the slightest tinge of improp ety. 
As an Advertising Medium, the “ Pictorial Times” 
and permancut constant refercnce. 


TO LADIES. 
OWLAND'S KALYDOR,— This royall 


tronised preparation is composed chiefly of Oriental Bal- 
samic Exotics, and perfectly free from all mineral admixture. It 
exerts the most soothing, gentile, cooling, and purifying action on 
the Skin; and most effectually dissipates all Redness, Tan, Pimples, 
Bh Freckles, and other Cutaneous Visitations. The 


etches, Spots. 
radiant bloom it imparts to the Cheek, and the softness and deli- | 


it induces on the Hands, Arms, and Neck, render it indispen- 
to every toil 


et. | 

t affords immediate relief in cases of Sun-burns, Stings of Insects, | 

or incidental Inflammation ; and is invaluable as a renovating and | 
the heat and dust of summer, | 


refreshing wash, in travelling, duri 

Gen after shaving, will find it allay all irritation and 
tenderness of the Skin, and render it soft, smooth, and 
Price 4s. 61. and &s. Gd. per bottle, duty included. 

CAUTION. — Its universally demand excites the cupidit 
of vA i eepers, who give the title of “ genuine ” 
KALYDOR to some compounds of their own manufacture of the 
most deleterious character, containing mineral astringents utterly 
ruinous to the complexion, and by their repellent action endanger- 


ing health. It is therefore imperative on purchasers to sce that 


the words “ROWLAND’S KALYDOR” are on the wrapper; | 
and A. ROWLAND AND SON, 2%. HATTON GARDEN, en- | 
gravee (by authority of the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps)onthe | ; 


overnment Stamp affixed on each bottic. Sold by them and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 
+ ee All t Articles sold under the same name are 
FRAUDULENT COUNTERFEITS ! 


GENULNE SECOND-HAND WATCHES, 
At 1. Perring's, City Road Finsbury, opposite the Artillery 
round, 
N Gold, Silver, and Gilt Cases, many of which 
manufactured by the best London Makers ; also some first- 


gate Geneva Watches. ies pants are informed that the whole of | 


the Htock is genuine forfei property, collected from the various 
Pawobrokers in and about London; thatevery Watch is warranted 


to perform well, being cleaned and carefully examined before sub- | 


mitted in a retail shape; and as to price and mei, they mnet 
€is gone satisfaction,every Watch being for leas than 
original cost. Every variety of Watches repaired and ex- 
Capers. Leap Glasses fitted, 6c. each. 
.B. Any Wa 
days, will be exch 
from the pw 


not approved of, and returned within seven 
,or the tnoner returned, allowing Sper cent 
rchase. ¢ trade supplied generally. 


JENDER and FIRE-IRON WARE- 


HOUSE, %4. King Filion Strect, 4doors from London 

. GREEN and CONSTABLE respectfully inform the pub- 

ie, 't have an entire new stock of Fenders and Fire-irons, to 
meet the increasing demand for light and chaste patterns at very 
moderate aos. N.B. A large assortment of Cornice Poles, and 


and > 

‘amilic: Tentltising their houses, will find at GREEN and 
CONSTABLES old established Warchouses every article of 
useful and ornamental Ironmongery, including all that can be 
required the furnishing of the smallest cottage or largest 
mansion moderate prices, according to the style wished for. 
Com sive lists of every article required in furnishing a house 
for purpose of making a sclection, forw to order in town 
or country, of expense. 


OOTH BRUSHES. — Three reasons are 


respectfully submitted to the Public why“ Bayly's Patent 
ated Thoth Brushes" are the best that are mare :— 
cleanse between the teeth, and at the same time polish the 


. They are made of a peculiarly elastic unbleached hair, | 

not | to break off, aa in the ordinary brush, where the natural | 

e hairs are retained in | 

position by a three-fold fastening, whereas in other brushes 
are 


is destroyed by bleaching. ‘4 


y dent for their security merely upon a picce of 
or . hence the common complaint of the hairs coming 
ito be had, price One Shilling, at the Manufactory, 146. 
urch Street. A brush sent to any purt of the kingdom on 
sogetgt of Thirteen Postage Stampa. 
N.B. Parties orderi suit themaclves with the exact 


ogre of hardness they mequire by observing the following rule: | 


. HL, signifies very » Mae 
V.8., Very soft. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. ‘ 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 
fidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy to all 
who suffer damn Indigestion, Sick Headache. Bilious and Liver 
Complaints; they act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient, im- 


parting strength to the stomach, and composure nervous 
bottles at is, Lied. oF 28. 9d. each 


lard, M., Medium, 5., Soft 


ee re rr 


CORY'S POWDERS FOR CHILDREN. 
ORY’S POWDERS for CHILDREN are 


pleasant. | 


to 

aCe, inte BG, Windus tt Dishopacate Without, and Masely | 
a a . us,6i. n | 
all Medicine Vendors. . nk 


— | and ladies or gentlemen requiring it are 


Office, 125. Fleet Strect, London. 


A CUP OF COFFEE IN ONE MINUTE! 
UNN’S ESSENCE of COFFEE, warranted 


to keep good in any climate. This essence of the finest 

ocha coffee, improved by a process the result of thirty years’ 

| experience, contains all the fragrant and exhilarating properties 

| of the coffee in the highest perfection. It is admirably adapted 

| to persons travelling, officers in the army and navy. and families 

visiting watering-places. Manufactured by D. DUNN, Penton- 

ville, London ; manufacturer of Chocolate Powder, Essence of 

Ginger, and other Spices, Herbs,&c. Sold in Bottles from 1s. to 

4s. each: and may be ordered of any respectable Grocer in the 
United Kingdom. 


coffee-eup, add sugar and cream or milk, then fill it up with boil- 
ing - ater, and a cup of coffee, of superior flavour, is instantly 
made. 


| 


RIGINAL FLOOR CLOTH 


WAREHOUSE, 253. Strand, near Temple Bar, esta- 
| blished 1815. 

John Wilson begs respectfully to remind the Public, that he 
continues to supply Seasoned Floor Cloth at the very lowest price 
at which the best articles can be manufactured,— requests an 
nspection of his present Stock, which for soundness of quality and 
| variety of Patterns cannot be surpassed. 9 


| 


MERICAN ROCKING CHAIR. — Price 


redueed. In consequence of the recent reduction in the ex- 

| penses of importation on this article of luxury so much sought 
| after by all classes of people, and particularly stout persons and 
invalids, the importer is enabled to offer them to the public at 20s. 

| each, with a liberal allowance to the trade. This chair has been 
| justly styled by the most eminent physicians of this metropolis the 
| easiest of all easy chairs. The moment the person is seated in it, 
| ft once adapts itself to the support of all parts of the human frame; 
and if further evidence of its superior excellence were wanting, it 
would be found in the approval of very a= of the nobility and 
gentry of this country, to whom many hundreds have been sold, 
| with repeated orders for more. Orders forwarded to Messrs. Luck, 


Kent, and Cumming, at their upholstery and carpet establishment 
68. London Wall, 4. nt Strect, and to William Cumming an 
| Co., 98. Hatton Garden, will receive prompt attention. 


os the LADIES. — Madame ‘TUSSAUD’S 
NATIONAL GROUP, in honour of her Binley and the 
illustrious Duke of Wellington. The Queen and Prince Albert 
are supposed to be offering the hero the honours he so well de- 
serves, surrounded by the sovereigns in amity with England, sup- 
ported by the great characters of the day, in splendid costumes, 
consisting of 18 figures. “This exhibition in its present state, is 

| one of the very best sights in the metropolis, and abounds with 
such a variety of objects, that it is a matter of surprise how so 
many things could have been brought together.""— 7imes. Ad- 
mittance, la. ; Napoleon Rooms, 6/. Open from Eleven till Ten 
at night. Concert at Eight. Just added, a model of General 
Tom Thumb. 


i MPLOYMENT. — Persons having a little 
‘4. time to spare are apprised that AGENTS continue to be a 


pP- 
sppcinted in London and country towns by the EAST INDIA 
TEA COMPANY, for the SALE of their celebrated TEA (Officcs, 


packed in showy leaden canisters, from one ounce to a pound, 
with the price and weight marked on each packet, and but little 
trouble is occasioned by the sale. The licence is only lls. per 
annum, and many during the last nineteen years have realised 
considerable incomes by the agency, without |s. let or loss. Ap- 
plication to be made (if by letter, post paid) as above. 


9. Great St. Helen's Churchyard, Bishopsgate Street). They are 
' 
| 


DAVY'S ORIGINAL DIAMOND CEMENT, 


| A= invaluable Preparation for joining broken 
China, Glass, Earthenware, Woods, Cabinet Work, and fancy 
articles of every description, with extreme strength and ncatness ; 
remarkable for the creat facility of using it. As there are several 
disgraceful imitations of the Diamond Cement, the Public can 
| avoid failure and disappointment only by strict caution in pur- 
| chasing none without the signature * E, DAVY " on the wrapper. 

Nothing was ever sold by the name of Diamond Cement previous 
| to his invention. N.B. Manufactured at Barclay and Son's, 95. 
| Farringdon Street (removed from 390. Strand). Price One Shil- 
j ling per Bottle. 


bes - ATRAPILATORY, or LIQUID HAIR 
} DYE ; the only dye that really answers for all colours, and 
does not require re-doing, but as the hair grows, as it never fades 
or acquires that unnatural red or purple tint common to all other 
| dyes. ROSS and SONS can, with the greatest confidence, recom- 
| mend the above dye as infallible, ifdone at their cstablishment ; 
uested to bring their 
| friends, or servants, with them to see how it is used, which will 
enable them to do it afterwards without the chance of failure. 
Several private apartments devoted cutirely to the above purpose j 


/ recommended to Mothers and Nurses, net oar asaremedy | and some of their establishment having used it, the effect produce 


f=. bet ¥ a preventive to, Fever in all cases ing, Measles, | 

fever Hooping Cough, Smali Pox, Convulsions from | 

Worms and Teething, Wasting of the Limbe, Jaundice, Fits, | 

Diarrhea, Thrush, Inflammation of the Lungs, Croup, &e. The | 

above complaints are invariably preceded by a pettishness of tem- | 
pits accompanied by costiveness of the bowels, and a greater or 
of fever. To these little ailments attention should be 

for it is in this stage that these powders will | 

of disorder by ' 


vent further 
<7 Bey 


y pro < 

liver, stomach, and bowels. VPre- 
by Wm. H. Cory, “ ry — , & Air Street. 
Royal Lying-in Hos- | 
lay, 9%. Farringdon Street ; 


229. Btrand; and by most | 
. Abd., 29. Od, | 
has the 


| IGGE'S VEGETABLE 


| curling, and glossy. 


can be at once seen. They think it nécessary to add, that by at- 
tending strictly to the instructions given with each bottle of dye, 
—- persons have suceceded equally well without coming 
to them. 

Address, ROSS and SONS, 119 and 120. Bishopagate Street, the 
eclebrated Perruquiers, Perfumers, Hair-cutters, and Hair-dyers. 
a= Families attended at their own residences, whatever the 

tance. 


A COOL HEAD A LUXURY. 
ROSE HAIR 


WASH is acknowledged as never-failing in its cooling, as- 

tringent, and invigorating properties, rendering the Hair clean, 

Manufactory, No. 65._C . London. 

Nota, umery, Brushes, Combs, Sponges, Cutlery, and Shaving 
Apparatus in exteusive variety. * 


Dinecrions. — Tut about a teaspoonful of the Essence into a | 


presents exclusive advantages, whilst its convenient binding form secures its preservation, and its veluable contents make it a work of in- 


| SUPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES AND SPLENDID GILT 
PICTURE FRAMES. 


HARLES M‘LEAN, 78. FLEET STREET, 
_) _respectfully informs the Trade, Artists, Upholsterers, and 

| the Public, that they can be cmvies with LOOKING GLASSES 
and PICTURE FRAMES, of the very best manufacture, at prices 
never hitherto attempted, — May be had gratis, and sent free by 
post to any part of the Kingdom, large Sheets of Drewings, re- 
presenting the exact patterns and prices of 100 different sized pic- 
ture frames, and 120 looking glasses, elegantly ornamented with 

| designs made expressly for panei, The trade sup- 
lied with frames in the compo. Fancy w frames and mould- 
ngs, and room borderings. Old frames repaired and re-gilt. 
Glasses re-silvered. 30,000 framcs kept seasoned for i — 
en ’ 


delivery. All goods not approved of in three months 
and money returned. 
The beautiful Art-Union print of “ Una,” framed for 6s. upwards. 


eee epeaneean eoneeneemsteanee—elllesease: 


\ R. CLARKE’S ENAMELLED SUCCE- 


DANEUM, for stopping decayed Tecth, is far superior to 
anything ever before used, as itis placed in the tooth without any 
pressure or pain, and becomes as hard as the enamel, immediately 
after application, and remains firm in the tooth for life, rendering 
extraction unnecessary, and renders them again useful for masti- 
cation. Prepared only by Mr. CLARKE, Surgeon Dentist. 

? ... LOSS OF TEETH. 

MR. CLARKE still continues to supply the loss of teeth, from 
one to a complete set, upon his beautiful system of self-adhesion, 
which has procured him such universal approbation in some thou- 
sands of cases, and recommended by numerous physicians and 
surgeons, as being the most ingenious system of supplying artificial 
teeth, hitherto invented. ‘They are so contrived as to adapt them- 
selves over the most tender gums, or —,, amos, without 
causing the least pain, rendering the operation extraction quite 
unnecessary. They are so fixed as to fasten any loose teeth, by 
forming a new gum, where the gums have shrunk from the use of 
mercury or other causes, without the aid of any wire or springs, 
and, above all, are firmer in the mouth, and fixed with that atten- 
tion to nature as to defy detection by the closest observer. He also 
begs to invite those not liking to undergo any painful operation, as 
practised by most members of the profession, to inspect his painless 
yet effective system, where numerous scts and partial scts, in all 
stages of progress, may be seen, and, in order that his system may 
be within the reach of the most economical, he will continue the 
same moderate charges. 

MR. CLARKE, Surgeon-Dentist, at home from Ten till Five, 
No.6. Thayer Street, Manchester Square, London. 


52, FLEET STREET. 


NEW DISCOVERY in TEETH. — Mr. 
HLOWARD, Surgeon-dentist, 52. Flect Street has intro- 
uced an entircly new description of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
fixed without s - or ligatures. ‘They so perfectly re- 
semble the natural as not to be distinguished from the 
originals by the e ver. They will never change colour 
or decay, and will «l very superior to any teeth ever be- 
fore uscd. This method does not require the extraction of roots, 
or any painful operation, and will sr pport and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed io restore articulation and mastica- 
tion ; and that Mr. Howard's sr may be within reach 
of the most economical, he has fixed his charges at the lowest 
scale possible. Decayed Tecth rendered sound and uscful in 

| mastication. 

52. Fleet Street. — At Home from Ten till Five. 


HE GOLDEN CEMENT for STOPPING 
DECAYED TEETH, ared by Messrs. BROWNE and 
CARTWRIGHT, Surgeon-Dentists, 114. Strand, removed from 
21. Fleet Street. This preparation is very superior to anything 
hitherto sold, and can used by persons themselves without a 
dentist, as full instructions for its use are cnelosed. It is plied 
without giving the slightest pain, prevents and cures the h- 
ache, makes decayed tceth sound and useful for life, and ers 
extraction unnecessary. Sold in kets at 4s. 6d. each. Can be 
sent by post free. Messrs. B. and C. likewise supply every de- 
cnmeon of Artificial Teeth in their well known superior style. — 
22. Fleet Street, Sooty opposite St. Dunstan's Church, next 
door to where they before lived. 


O SUFFERERS. — Instant Relief from Pain. 


: — LEFAY'S GRANDE POMMADE cures, in most cases 
by one application, tie-dolourenx, gout, and all painful affections 
of the nerves, giving instant relief in the most painful pesaryeme, 
Patients who fad for years drawn on a miserable existence, and 
many who had lost the ure of their limbs from weakness, brought 
on by pasts and rheumatism, to the astonishment of their 
medical attendants and acquaintances, have by a few rubbings 
been restored to strength, health, and comfort, after electricity 
galvanism, blistering, veratrine, colehicum, and all the usu 
remedies had been tried and found useless. Its surprising effects 
have also been experienced in its rapid cure of rheumatic pains of 
the head and face, lumbago, paralytic affections, weakness of the 
ligaments and joints, glandular swellings, sore throat, chronic 

| rheumatism, palpitation of the heart, and difficult yy It 
requires no restraint from business or pleasure, nor does it cause 
any oom m, and may be applicd to the most delicate skin without 
fear of injury. Sold by the eveeenes of Jean Lefay, the in- 
ventor, by his sole agent, J. W. Stirling, chemist, 86. High Street, 

Whitechapel, in metallic cases, at 4s. 6c. ond 2s, 9d. each. 

N.B. A post-office order for 5s. wit yey for a 4e. 6d. case and its 
carriage to any part of the United Ki iom. It can be had of 
Sanger, 150. ford Street, and most the principal medicine 
dealers. 
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